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ABSTRACT 

This report was designed mainly to develop 
information on the need and available resources for providing adult 
education programs for the hearing-impaired population of Illinois. 
Information was gathered through questionnaires mailed to persons 
identified through the records of the National Census of the Deaf, 
and follow-up interviews on a 200-case sample of respondents to the 
mail questionnaire. Questionnaires were seat to 4,300 and returned by 
1,200 hearing-impaired persons—about 7 percent of the estimated 
total of such persons in the State. The survey indicated that about 
75 percent of the respondents were interested in resuming educational 
activities, largely in basic education and upgrading of vccaticnal 
skills. They also indicated an overwhelming preference for direct 
supportive communication in the classroom. The community college 
system in Illinois was rated an ideal on^^ for delivery of adult 
education services to hearing-impaired persons in 

meaningfully-structured programs. Site visits to about one-third of 
these colleges established the acceptance of their directors of that 
principle. The report therefore included a recommendation for 
establishment of a State fund to finance special supportive services 
by community colleges and certain other educational institutions for 
that purpose. (Author/EA) 
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Chapter I 



INTRODUCTION 



This study was undertaken under a contract dated March 23, 1973 awarded 

to the Illinois Association of the Deaf (IAD) by the Handicapped Children's 

Section, Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction (OSPI). The 

contract was awarded competitively, under a "Request for Proposal" issued by 

OSPI in late 1972. In the "Request for Proposal", the needs and goals of the 

study were defined as follows: 

" Needs ; The results of the failures of previous educational pro- 
grams for the deaf have become apparent in the form of an adult 
population who, due to many factors, are functionally illiterate, 
underemployed, and lacking in availability of social services. 
Post-secondary experiences are extremelv limited for tlie adult 
deaf person in Illinois. The Office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction has been and will continue to be committed to the 
concept of special education programs for the handicapped and the 
provision of as many alternatives as possible to those in need. 
Adult education for the deaf in Illinois began sporadically four 
years ago through the cooperative efforts of the Illinois Association 
of the Deaf, the Springfield, Rockford anc Chicago Public Schools, 
and the Office of the Superintendent of Puolic Instruction. The 
classes were initially a success but soon diminished in attendance 
and effect. The Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
is now able to develop a plan for post-secoudary age special 
educational services for the deaf population of Illinois. This 
plan is to cover the areas of Adult Basic Education, technical- 
vocational education, general college education, junior college 
programs and recommendations to appropriate social agencies as to 
social service needs. 

Goals : To provide th^ Office of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction with supportive data and direction to implement a net- 
work of educational services for the adult deaf population which 
will allow this handicapped group to fully participate in such 
services available to the general public and to make recommendations 
to appropriate social service agencies so as to allow their pop- 
ulation to benefit from such services available to the general 
public . " 

The very fact thac this study was provided for reflects the policy of 
the state to try to extend existing continuing education facilities to all 
residents, including those who suffer from some handicapping condition which 
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prevents normal participation in regular programs. It bespeaks recognition 
of the special problems facing hearing-impaired residents in the area of 
education and in the fact that the hearing impairment itself prevents equi- 
table receipt of or participation in social services easily available to 
residents who have no hearing handicap. 

Definitions of Terms 

For the purposes of this study, the following definitions of terms will 
be used. An effort has been made to abide by the definitions generally 
accepted; however, there may be some differences. These differences would 
be slight, and the authors of this report do not believe that any misunder- 
standings will result from them. 

A hearing- impaired person is one who is unable to understand the human 
voice in its usual ranges even with the use of a correctly fitted hearing 
aid (electronic amplifier). This includes deaf persons, those whose heading 
impairment is total (or virtually so) and hard-of -hearing persons, whose 
hearing loss, even after correction, is still significant from the point of 
view of effective participation in normal educational programs. Others with 
a mild or moderate hearing loss \»'hich is offset by a hearing aid are deemed 
to have no problem and are not considered in this study. A multi-handicapped 
deaf person is one who has an additional physical or sensory handicap in 
addition to his deafness (e.g., mental retardation, cerebral palsy, visual 
impairment, motor disability, etc.). 

A self-contained class is one consisting solely of students who are 
deaf or hard-of -hearing. Conversely, an integrated class is one made up 
largely of students with normal hearing, plus a few with a hearing handicap. 
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Continuing education refers to education extended into or resumed during 
adulthood. It includes (a) post-secondary education following graduation 
from high school in 2- or 4-year colleges on either a full or part-time 
basis, in which courses are taken for credit towards a degree, diploma or 
certificate; (b) vocational education which involves training or re-training 
for particular occupations or job skills, and (c) adult basic education 
which normally refers to instruction in the basic skills of reading, writing 
and arithmetic through the 8th grade level. The term adult education (which 
is often used interchangeably wi th continuing education), as used in this 
study, excludes formal post-secondary education, but includes elementary or 
secondary education, such as that pursued by adults belatedly seeking a 
high school diploma or its equivalent. 

Background of the study 
Although the history of adult education in this country has been traced 
as far back as colonial times, it did not receive due attention until after 
World War II, and more particularly, in the past 15 years, when federal 
legislation provided funding on a large scale. Major federal legislation 
which gave impetus to the development and growth of adult education were the 
National Defense Education Act (P.L. 85-864) enacted in September 1958, the 
Manpower Development and Training Act of 1962 (P.L. f 7 -415), in which the 
term '*adult basic education" first appeared in the law, the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act of 1963 (P.L. 88-210), the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 
(P.L. 88-452), The Elementary and Secondary Education Act (P.L. 89-10) and 
the Higher Education Act (P.L. 89-329), both in 1965, and finally the Adult 
Education Act of 1966 (enacted as Title III of the Elementary and Secondary 
Amendments of 1966, P.L. 89-750, and further amended in 1969 by P.L. 91-230). 
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The latter was truly significant legislation for the following major reasons: 
o It was the first federal law ever enacted specifically identified 

as an adult education act. 
o It became part of the most comprehensive federal education bill ever 
enacted, and because of that inclusion, it meant that, whenever 
Congress would enact legislation affecting primary and secondary 
education, such legislation would apply to Americans of all ages - 
and not merely to young people. Thus, it represented a federal 
commitment to support, as a matter of national policy, adult education 
at least to the level of completion of secondary school, including 
vocational education programs. 
As would be expected, there was a very great expansion of adult education 
programs under the several federal laws cited above. Typically, federal 
funds were channeled through State Departments of Education (or of Vocational 
Rehabilitation) which in turn dispensed funds according to various formulas 
to schools and agencies providing the educational services. Thene federal 
funds provided 90 percent of the costs of adult basic education, with the 
state providing the remaining 10 percent. However, the costs for adult 
education other than basic education were met mainly by a combination of 
state funds and local property taxes, plus student fees. 

The reasons for the expansion of adult education generally reflect the 
socio-economic changes that have taken place in the relatively recent past. 
The advent of the computer and the automation of productive processes have 
greatly reduced the number of jobs that require little or no technical skill 
and, conversely, have increased those requiring greater skills. As a result, 
there has been increasing unemployment among the least educated persons in 
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the population. This unemployment could not be alleviated in any significant 
measure until the indi\iduals involved received training or retraining for 
higher rated jobs. But such training, to be successful, called for higher 
achievement in the basic academic skills. It was to help bring about chis 
higher achievement that adult basic education programs were deemed necessary. 

In addition to the expansion of adult basic education, there has been a 
continuing growth of adult education programs generally. With the shorten- 
ing of the work week, more people have greater and greater amounts of leisure 
time, and the demand for adult education reflects the efforts of such people 
to utilize this time in constructive ways so as to enhance the quality of 
their Individual lives. But a more important factor is that, as a result of 
the tremendous rate of accumulation of new knowledge, it is becoming accepted 
that education, public or othervise, must be a life-long process, in order 
to equip people to cope successfully with the rapidly increasing complexities 
of life in this world. 

The result of all the foregoing conditions is that, today, the number 
of American adults attending classes of all types is at an all-time peak. 
The growth to the present levels has possibly been sharper in Illinois than 
in most other states. The reason for this is the tremendous growth of com- 
munity college programs in the state. While these community colleges are 
basically two-year colleges which offer credit courses transferable to four- 
year colleges, they also (and more importantly for the purposes of this 
report) usually provide classes in adult basic education and in a very great 
variety of technical, social and recreational subjects under "community 
education*' headings. In fiscal year 1972-73, there were 47 community colleges 
within 38 community college districts in the state. These community colleges 
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reported a total of 25,000 adults enrolled in noncredit "community education" 
courses in that year. However, this figure apparently does not include 
adult basic education. The Adult and Continuing Education Section of OSPI 
reported a total of 48,000 persons enrolled in programs it administers, of 
whom 25,000 were in adult basic education, 17,000 were public assistance 
recipients receiving job training, and the remaining 6,000 were receiving 
special training. 

For practical purposes, none of the figures quoted in the last paragraph 
include persons who are hearing-impaired. Because hearing loss creates a 
critical communication problem, it is unusual to find a hearing-impaired 
adult v;ho can participate profitably in a regular school program. This has 
long been recognized by educational authorities^ as evidenced by the separate 
educational systems for the hearing-impaired now in existence m the United 
States, and the specialized training required to qualify teachers in such 
programs. 

The most effective continuing education for hearjng-impaired persons 
perhaps occurs where the learning problems associated with hearing loss 
receive specialized attention. 

There are 25 post-secondary programs in the country, plus two colleges 
for the d^af (Gallaudet College in Washington, D.C. and the National Tech- 
nical Institute for the Deaf in Rochester, N.Y.) which offer 4-year courses 
of study leading to bachelor degrees. 

During the past decade, adult education programs for the hearing-impaired 
have been set up in the past in a number of cities in this country. However, 
for the most part, these programs have been short-lived, even though the 

■^See Chapter V for sources of data 
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initial response to them on the part of the hearing-impaired population in 
the areas involved amply indicated a need for them. Programs with a notable 
initial success were set up in the Los Angeles areas and in Flint, Michigan. 
An informal, voluntary program was also set up in Chicago in 1965. This 
program flourished for a few years despite lack of financial support, but 
finally had to be terminated because of lack of suitable classroom space and 
of qualified teachers who would volunteer their services. Subsequently, 
both the state of Illinois and the city of Chicago set up small programs: 
the former in Rockford and Springfield which ran successfully for about a 
year, and the latter in Chicago which was a failure from the start. 

However, the failure of these programs was not due to lack of response 
to them on the part of deaf adults. Rather, it was because the programs as 
offered did not appear to meet the needs of the students in terms of the 
ability of the teachers to communicate effectively with them. The level at 
which classes were taught was also an important factor in the failure of 
these programs* From the pattern of initial enthusiam and quick demise, it 
could be inferred that deaf adults were not provided with the course content 
and teaching strategies that met their needs. 

The records of academic achievement of hearing-impaired individuals 
regularly collected and summarized by the Office of D^^mographic Studies of 
Gallaudet College throw considerable light on the relatively low academic 
levels of deaf adults generally. These records (the latest of which relate 
to the spring of 1971) are based on the results of administering the Stanford 
achievement tests to students in schools and classes for the hearing-impaired 
throughout the country. The 1971 tests indicated that, for the country as 
a whole, hearing-impaired students aged 16 and over the oldest segment 
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of the school population — had a fourth grade reading level. For Illinois 
students, the average for the same age group was only slightly higher. 

The combined average grade equival«2nt scores on the various sub-tests 
in 1971 for students aged 16 and over are shown below for Illinois and for 
the country as a whole: 



Sub- test National II linois 

Paragraph Meaning 4.1 4.4 

Word Reading 3.2 3.7 

Spelling 6.7 6.9 

Language 5.0 5.3 

Arithmetic Concepts 4.9 5.4 

Arithmetic Computation 6.1 6.8 



Source: Office of Demographic Studies, Gallaudet College, Washington, D.C. 

We are warned that the results shovm in the above table require qual- 
ification since not all schools for the deaf were represented in this statis- 
tical study and there were differences in the distribution of the variables 
related to academic achievement (e.g., degree of hearing loss). Still, they 
do indicate that the educational system for the hearing-impaired in this 
country has not yet .learned how to overcome the learning problems associated 
with hearing loss to the point where the average deaf student progresses 
academically to a level reasonably close to that achieved by the average 
student with normal hearing. 

In brief, most deaf adults have a serious inability to read and write 
English correctly, which is a major reason for their difficulty in entering 
occupations involving higher skills. This language deficiency is also the 
reason why past basic education courses in English and reading have been most 
in demand when deaf adults are asked to specify course offerings that would 
meet their needs. T'lese courses have not been effective, mainly because the 



deficiency was too deep-seated to be alleviated over the short span of one 
semester or one year, especially when the classes typically met for only two 
hours each week. There was also a tendency to teach remedial English and 
reading at too high an initial level, with the result that students became 
discouraged by their inability to show improvement. Similarly, instructional 
expertise was never applied to the basic problems of developing curricula, 
materials and specialized techniques for the learning needs of deaf adults. 

In 1970, the general lack of adult education programs for the deaf 
throughout the country triggered a major effort to remedy the situation. 
The California State University at Northridge obtained a federal grant to 
establish a training course called Project DAWN (Deaf Adults With Need) for 
community leaders in virtually all states in the theory and practice of 
adult education. The objective of the course was to equip the leaders with 
the knowledge and skill they would need to work with the educational authori- 
ties in their own states towards the creation of programs for deaf adults. 
Subsequently, Project DAWN helped bring about a more receptive attitude on 
the part of educational authorities in many states. Representatives from 
Illinois attended this training course and upon their return began negotia- 
tions with OSPI. The ultimate result was that OSPI arranged to set aside 
funds for this study. 

At the present time, there is only one adult education program for the 
deaf in Illinois. It is the one begun in the fall of 1973 by Wilbur Wright 
College in Chicago. This program now conducts eight classes, with a total 
of about 140 students enrolled in them. Available cour.ses are Basic English, 
Basic Mathematics, Current Events, Key Punch I, Typing I, Preparing for Civil 
Service Exams, All Level Swimming, and Basic Sewing. The fact that these 
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classes are so well-attended is a strong indication of the need for them. 
It is still too early to evaluate the effectiveness of this program. However, 
it is clear that the Chicago area has a sufficient population base to make 
self-contained classes possible, and that the area possesses a reservoir of 
instructional talent. 

In addition, there are two community colleges in the state, Waubonsee 
in Sugar Grove and William Rainey Harper in Palatine, which conduct post- 
secondary programs especially for hearing-impaired students. Because of the 
very small number of students enrolled, there are no self-contained classes for 
them. Instead, students are integrated into regular classes, where they are 
provided with interpreters and note takers. In addition, they are given 
special help from tutors on a one-to-one basis in "learning .laboratories" as 
required by individual need. Some of the students in these programs receive 
support from the State Division of Vocational Rehabilitation. The Waubonsee 
program attracts students from all parts of the state, while those in Harper 
are residents of the local community college district. There are no special 
programs for the hearing-impaired in any regular 4-year college in the state. 
However, it is likely that a few hearing-impaired students may be attending 
such colleges with no special help to offset their communication problem. 
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Chapter II 
METHODOLOGY 

The objectives of this study (spelled out in the proposal submitted by 
the Illinois Association of the Deaf (IAD))may be sunimarized as follows: 

A. To describe in detail the demographic characteristics of the adult 
(age 18 and over) deaf population of Illinois and to provide a 
general delineation of their needs in the areas of continuing ed- 
ucation (including adult basic and vocational technical education, 
as well as general informational and recreational programs). 

B. To make a catalog of existing resources for hearing-impaired adults, 
including 

1. Agencies providing social services and other assistance 

2. Post-secondary programs with potential for serving adults 

3. Supportive services required in successful deaf adult 
education programs 

4. Sources of specially prepared curricula for the education 
needs of deaf adults. 

Cv To make recommendations in respect to legislation to set up and fund 
the necessary apparatus to implement the findings of this study on 
a state-wide basis, including the establishment of procedures for 
relating adult education goals with general education programs for 
the deaf, and creation of new (or extended utilization of existing) 
facilities as required. 
The original ^'Request for Proposal" issued by OSPI called for the study 
to be made during the period December 1, 1972 through June 30, 1973. However, 
as initially accepted, the IAD proposal was for the study to be made during 
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the period March 20, 1973 through June 30, 1973 since, by state rules, the 

funds must be expended by the end of the fiscal year. However, because of 

the late start, OSPI approved the extension of the funding period to August 30, 

1973 and also permitted modification of the amounts to be expended for various 

line items in the budget initially approved, with the proviso that the total 

amount approved would not be exceeded. 

Under the terms of the proposal, responsibility for execution of the 

study was to be undertaken by the Board of Directors of the IAD, including 

both officers and Trustees. Actually, the board delegated responsibility to 

a Planning Committee of seven (7) members, which was to meet five (5) times a 

year during the course of the study, to establish policy and plan its broad 

details. A'^tual day-to-day execution of the study procedures was to be the 

responsibility of a Project Director, working closely with a Chief Consultant, 

who would also function as Project Coordinator. The Project Director was to 

recruit secretarial and other assistance as needed. 

Project Director was Dr. Samuel A. Block, former Director of Research 
for the U.S. Railroad Retirement Board, Chicago, Illinois. 

Chief Consultant was Dr, George Propp, Assistant Professor, Program in 
Education of the Hearing Impaired, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois, 
and Chairman of the IAD Educational Committee. 

The members of the Planning Committee were as follows: 

Robert Anderson - First Vice-President of the IAD through July 1973; 

Associate Principal of High School Department, 
Illinois School for the Deaf 

Mrs. Katie M. Brown - Social Worker with the Deaf, 

Jewish Vocational Service j 
Chicago , Illinois; 

John B. Davis - President of the IAD through July 1973; Project DAWN 
Participant, Printer for the Wall Street Journal 

Eileen Forres tal - Teacher of the deaf, 

Lakeview High School 
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Dr. Patricia Scherer - Associate Professor, Program in Education of the 

Hearing Impaired, Northwestern University 
Evans ton , Illinois 

Frank B. Sullivan - President, National Fraternal Society of the Deaf; 

Member, Board of Directors of Gallaudet College 

The general methodology of the study was as follows: 

1. Develop a basic questionnaire to be distributed by mail to the maximum 
number of adult hearing-impaired residents that could be identified. 
This questionnaire would not only elicit demographic information about 

the subject population, but would also inquire into the extent of interest 
in and/or needs for continuing education programs. A sample of the basic 
questionnaire used is shown in attachment B of item 1 of the Appendix. 

2. (a) Develop detailed data sheets to be used in follow-up interviews of 

a small (200-case) random sample of hearing-impaired adults who 
responded to the basic questionnaires. (See sample data sheets, 
item 2 of the Appendix.) 
(b) Select field agents to conduct such interviews and conduct a work- 
shop for training these agents . 

3. Develop a special questionnaire to be sent to existing social service 
agencies to ascertain the extent to which they provide adult education 
services (as well as other services) to hearing-impaired persons. (See 
sample questionnaire, item 3 of the Appendix.) 

4. Make visits to selected educational facilities now serving the general 
adult population of the state, to evaluate their potential for extending 
their services to hearing- impaired adults. 

5. Summarize and analyze the data collected and present them in appropriate 
form, 

6. Make recommendations for state action to implemenl the needs found to exist. 

O 
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The Planning Committee held a total of five (5) meetings as provided in 
the proposal — on March 24, May 12, May 26, July 7 and September 22, 1973, 
In these meetings, the Committee settled policy on several matters of pro- 
cedure and operations, reviewed and approved the form and content of the 
questionnaires developed for the study, participated in identifying personnel 
to serve as field agents for the in-depth follow-up interviews and, in general, 
monitored progress of the study. The final meeting was devoted to review of 
the preliminary report made to OSPI on September 15, 1973, planning the 
format of the final report, and suggesting recommendations. The Chief Con- 
sultant and Project Director attended all Planning Committee meetings, with 
the Chief Consultant acting as Chairman. 

The remainder of this chapter will be devoted to an account of the pro- 
cedures followed and the problems encountered in carrying out each part of 
the data-collection aspecLs of the study. 
Basic Questionnaire 

The main problem in this area was the development of a large enough and 
accurate enough mailing list of hearing-impaired residents of Illinois to 
whom the basic questionnaires could be sent. The normal way of developing 
such a list was to canvass the major organizations of the deaf: The National 
Fraternal Society of the Deaf (which had headquarters in Oak Park, Illinois) 
and the Illinois Association of the Deaf, plus the many clubs and church 
groups, and request their cooperative release of their membership lists for 
the purpose. However, this procedure would have been extremely costly and 
time-consuming, and did not promise to yield more than a very small fraction 
of the estimated 15,000 hearing-impaired adult residents of the state. 

A more logical and effective procedure was to seek the cooperation of the 
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National Census of the Deaf Project (NCDP) which, two years earlier, had 
completed a census of the hearing-impaired population of the country, under 
a federal grant obtained by the National Association at the Deaf. The NCDP 
officials - Dr. Jerome Schein and Mr. Marcus Delk - were consulted in the 
matter. They reported that the Census had developed a verified list of about 
100,000 names of persons with significant hearing loss with onset before 
age 19. They stated that their statistical tests indicated that the true 
universe number of hearing-impaired subjects would fall between 400,000 and 
500,000. For Illinois, they had a verified list of almost 4,500 names and 
addresses, exclusive of the hearing-impaired school population. They agreed 
that they could cooperate with this study, but that their promise of con- 
fidentiality to persons who had cooperated in the Census precluded their 
release of names and addresses to any organization, however worthy. As an 
alternative, they offered the resources of the NCDP staff to mail out the 
basic questionnaire directly, but they insisted on inclusion in the mailing 
of a covering letter under their own imprint to explain to recipients why the 
NCDP was doing the mailing. This offer was accepted. 
The following procedure was adopted: 

1. The Project Director sent to the NCDP index cards and sheets con- 
taining names and addresses of deaf persons collected from various 
sources. He also sent a set of punch cards representing members of 
the National Fraternal Society of the Deaf residing in Illinois. 
These cards contained the most up-to-date addresses for such members. 

r 

2, The NCDP arranged to key-punch cards for the above as required and 
to consolidate them and eliminate duplication within the group, and 
between the group and the Census records for individuals born in 
1955 or earlier. Persons born after 1955 were eliminated from the 
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Census records as a preliminary to these operations. 
3. The NCDP arranged to print the following items: 

(a) A covering letter from John B. Dav President of the IAD, 
explaining the purpose of the basic questionnaire and urging 
recipients to cooperate in the study. (Appendix Item 1, 
Attachment D) 

(b) A letter from the NCDP assuring recipients of the continued 
confidentiality of the information supplied in the Census and 
also explaining why the NCDP cooperated in the study. 
(Appendix Item 1, Attachment C) 

(c) The basic questionnaire. (Appendix Item 1, Attachment B) 

(d) A postage-paid return envelope addressed to the Illinois Con- 
tinuing Education Study. 

The four items above were mailed in an envelope bearing the imprint of 
the NCDP. 

In all, the NCDP mailed the materials to a "clean list" of 4,110 persons. 
In addition, the Project Director arranged for a supplemental mailing of 675 
items through the State Division of Vocational Rehabilitation and the Chicago 
Hearing Society. These were to persons who, it was felt, were most likely to 
have been missed by the Census. 

The NCDP reported that of the packets they mailed, 435 were returned by 
the Post Office as undeliverable . Similarly, of the 675 items in the sup- 
plemental mailing, 70 could not Be delivered. Thus, it appears that 4,280 
were delivered. However, it is recognized that the 4,280 still included 
some duplication which could not be eliminated except at considerable additional 
cost. This type of duplication resulted largely from variation in the 
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spelling of names (chiefly the first names). It was felt that this duplica- 
tion, while it added somewhat to cost, was not significant and did little 
harm except to make it impossible to pinpoi^it the exact percentage of re- 
sponses. (Appendix Item 1 is the report of the NCDP covering the operations 
it performed for the study.) 

By the cut-off date, August 6, 1973, responses to the basic questionnaire 
had been made by 1,289 persons. They included 69 which could not be used, 
because they were from persons who had moved out of the state, or were under 
age 18, or had supplied too little information on the form for the latter to 
be usable, or were not eligible for other reasons (e.g., not hearing impaired). 
After eliminating these and adjusting for duplicate returns, there were a 
total of 1,220 forms remaining to be analyzed - 28.5 percent of the net 
number mailed and delivered. Actually, because the full incidence of dupli- 
cation could not be measured, the true percentage of returns was undoubtedly 
higher. A small additional number of forms were received after the tabulation 
cut-off date but were not used. 

In evaluating the percentage of returns, it must be kept in mind that 
experience has shown that mail questionnaires, in general, produce returns 
of between 5 percent and 10 percent. Also, a similar questionnaire on adult 
education in 1965, distributed mostly by hand (i.e., not mailed) to hearing- 
impaired residents of Chicago, resulted in a 12 percent return."^ On the 
basis of these figures, it appears that the percentage of returns in this 
study is an amazingly high one, especially since there was no follow-up 
mailing (because of time and cost factors). It is undoubtedly true that the 

^Actually, the distribution was made by delivering supplies of questionnaires 
to various organizations of the hearing-impaired which were urged to distribute 
them to members at meetings. 
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inducement extended to recipients of the questionnaire: the opportunity to 
win a cash prize, had some effect in encouraging people to make returns. 
On the other hand^ the very low average reading level of hearing-impaired 
adults probably had a depressing effect on the percentage of returns since 
it meant that many did not understand the purpose of the questionnaire and 
therefore did not bother to return one. This was reflected frequently in 
special comments that were included with some of the forms which were re- 
turned. All in all, therefore, the percentage of returns may be considered 
highly satir"' factory, even though the persons who returned forms may not 
have represented a true cross-section of the total deaf population of the 
state, or even of that portion of the population to whom forms were mailed. 

Arrangements were made for all basic questionnaires received to be coded 
and edited. Almost all of the items were designed to be self-coding. An 
exception was the occupation (item 9(a)). For this item, a modification 
of the system of codes used by the Bureau of the Census was utilized. This 
was a 3-digit code, the first of which permitted classification into broader 
occupational groups. These broad groups were as follows: 

Professional, technical, and kindred workers 

Managers and administrators 

Clerical and kindred workers 

Operatives 

Laborers 

Service workers 

Sheltered workshop 

Cases in which the occupation was not reported were put into a final group. 

The forms as received needed very extensive editing. A good many had 
missing information, e.g., zip codes. The editing, however, was directed 
mainly towards the elimination of inconsistencies. For example, the occu- 
pation was to be reported only if the individual was actually working. Also, 
many persons checked both the ''unemployed" and "housewife" boxes, when only 
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one should have been checked. The editing also included rewriting names 
which would have been illegible and misspelled by key-punchers. Finally, 
hard-of-hearing persons and multiple-handicapped persons were as far as 
possible so identified with special codes. The outline of the punch cards 
prepared from the forms is shown in Item 4 of the Appendix. Two cards were 
required: one for the name and address and one for the balance of the in- 
formation. 

The computer work with the punch cards included preparation of several 
listings and three tabulations. The work was so designed as to permit the 
listings to be used for cross-reference purposes by name and by identification 
number. (Each form had been assigned a number when received.). Since the 
listings were also intended to be the basis of selection of the 200-case 
sample to be used for follow-up interviews, there also was a listing in zip 
code sequence with the cards in 4 groups according to whether the respondents 
to the questionnaire had expressed willingness to be interviewed and whether 
or not they were currently attending school. 

The 3 tabulations were (1) by sex and current age group, (2) by race, and 
(3) by regional group, separately for persons under age 65 and those age 65 
and over. However, in each tabulation, a standard set of totals were obtained 
which summarized the data on the other major items for which information was 
requested on the basic questionnaire. An outline of the listings and tab- 
ulations prepared is contained in Item 5 of the Appendix. 
Fol low-Up Interviews 

The main object of the follow-up interviews was to obtain in-depth in- 
formation about the attitudes of the hearing-impaired population towards 
their own living conditions, particularly in the work they did, their rela- 
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tionships with others in the coTnmuni ty , and their reactions to continuing 
education as a means to improve their economic and social status. The inter- 
views also served to verify some of the data provided iti the basic question- 
naires. For the purpose of these interviews, a set of data sheets were 
developed (Appendix Item 2). The general plan of these data sheets had been 
roughed out by the Planning Committee, and put into final form by the Chief 
Consultant and Project Director, who also prepared the instructions to field 
agents, (Appendix Item 2(a)) and conducted the workshop for agents held on 
July 28, 1973. Not all agents who finally participated in the interviews 
could attend the workshop; those who did not were given special briefings 
by the Project Director. 

The main goal of the workshop was to explain to agents the intent behind 
each item of the information requested in the data sheets, so as to bring 
about a common understanding of them, and thereby achieve greater uniformity 
of standards applied. Agents were encouraged to maximize their use of rpace 
for comments in order for any special circumstances of the interviewees to 
be brought out. The workshop also included role-playing, so as to give the 
agents a better idea of the problems they would encounter in extracting 
information from the interviewees. 

The workshop was held before the computer operations with the basic 
questionnaire were completed. Consequently, when the actual geographic 
distribution of the respondents to that questionnaire became known, it was 
found necessary to exclude certain areas in the state from the follow-up 
interviews because of the very low numbers of respondents who lived in those 
areas. In the end, a total of 13 areas were set up with 20 agents, 
as follows: 
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Area 



Number of Agents 



Chicago 



Near Southeast 
Far Southeast 



2 
1 
2 
2 
2 



Southwes t 
Nor theas t 
Northwest 



Chicago Suburbs 



North 

Northwest 

West 

South/Southwest 



1 
1 
2 
2 



Downstate Illinois 



Rockf ord 
Peoria 

Springf ield-Jacksonvi lie 
East St. Louis 



1 
1 
2 
1 



Actually, the decision as to which areas to cover for the follow-up 
interviews was based on the distribution of respondents to the basic question- 
naire who had indicated willingness to be interviewed (item 12 of the ques- 
tionnaire), or who had left that question unanswered. Of the total of 1,220 
respondents tabulated, 498 had indicated such willingness and another 195 
had not answered this quF,stion. These 693 individuals, however, included sorpp 
89 who reported that they were attending school, for the most part on a full 
time basis. It was felt that by the act of going to school, these individuals 
had already expressed a positive reaction to continuing education; consequent- 
ly, it was decided to exclude them from the sample to be interviewed. 

The 13 areas selected were those in which there was a hearing-impaired 
population of at least 20 individuals to be sampled. The plan was for each 
agent to conduct 10 interviews. On thn basis of the counts obtained in the 
tabulations, there were a sufficient number of persons in 7 of the areas to 
require two interviewers in each, with one interviewer in the remaining 6 
areas, so thai a total of 20 interviewers were employed. The sample of 
persons to be interviev^ed in each area was drawn by selecting all those with 
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odd identification numbers. The latter numbers had been assigned to each 
basic questionnaire upon receipt. When this procedure produced too few sample 
cases in a given area, the number was supplemented by selection of even 
ide-itif ication numbers in whicL the tens digit was odd. Wherever possible, 
mort than 10 cases per interviewer were drawn in order to allow for the 
possibility that some individuals would not be available for Interviews. As 
it turned out in the end, insufficient allowance was made for this possibility 
in some areas and only 190 interviews were actually held, 10 short of the 
total number planned. 

Since the data sheets provided for more than 25 items of information 
about each of the 190 interviewees, additional computer operations were per- 
formed to summarize such information. As a preliminary, data was transcribed 
to special sheets, from which cards were punched. The cards were then tab- 
ulated to produce (1) a listing in which all information on the cards were 
shown, and (2) a tabulation in which the cards were grouped into 3 broad 
categories according to the residence of the interviewees, and the several 
items of information summarized for each residence category and for the state 
as a whole. The three residence categories were for Chicago, Chicago suburbs, 
and all other areas. The comments of agents where made were also studied 
and yielded considerable insight into the living circumstances and attitudes 
of individual interviewees. The card outline and the details of the computer 
operations are shown in Items 6 and 7 of the Appendix. 
Site Visits to Community Colleges 

One of the most striking phenomena in the area of Illinois education in 
recent years has been the tremendous growth in the number of community colleges 
in the state. This growth is admirably documented in the report of the 
Illinois Junior College Board entitled "The NOW Colleges in Illinois", dated 
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March 1973. The number of community colleges at the present time is 47 in 
38 districts or double the number in 1965-66, barely 8 years ago. Over the 
7 years (fall 1965 to fall 1972) the total opening enrollment at the beginning 
of the fiscal year grew from 64,000 to 211,600, a three-fold increase, and 
the number of full-time equivalent students from about 40,000 to 108,600. 
In fiscal year 1971-72, total instructional costs of these community colleges 
amounted to $150,200,000. Total operating revenue to cover these costs 
included $68,500,000 from local district taxes and $52,400,000 allocated from 
state funds. Of the remainder, the bulk came from student tuition fees. 
Only $2,600,000 re '"'•'esented support from the Federal Government. 

At the present time, adult and continuing education still appear to 
represent a very small part of the total community college program. Instruc- 
tional costs in this area in 1971-72 amounted to only $7,500,000 or one-half 
of 1 percent of the total spent for all types of instruction. However, it 
is not clear whether this figure is valid since separate figures are given 
for ^'Occupational Oriented Studies** and **General Studies", which may well 
include courses of study normally considered within the usual definition of 
adult and continuing education. There also appears to be a trend towards the 
taking over by community colleges of adult education programs previously 
conducted in high schools. 

The great growth of the community college program in the state has trig- 
gered a very heavy construction program. Many of these colleges are still 
housed in interim quarters pending completion of building plans, but others 
already occupy new, modern, splendidly equipped structures with the capacity 
to serve a much greater student body than at present and in a greater variety 
of ways. 
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Because of the relatively small numbers of the hearing-impaired population, 
there was an a priori assumption that any program of adult and continuing 
education set up for them would not require separate facilities, but would 
share facilities primarily established for the normal-hearing population. 
Accordingly, this study included provision for visits to selected community 
colleges — to inspect them for suitability as to location and programs, to 
ascertain the extent to which they now serve hearing-impaired persons, and to 
inform heads of the several institutions about the special problems involved 
in education of the hearing impaired. Also sought was a reaction to the 
statement of the legal obligation of community colleges to extend their ser- 
vices to all members of the community, including the hearing-impaired. 

Of the 47 community colleges in the state, 19 were initially selected 
for visits. The selection was based primarily on location; information about 
each college was not obtained in advance, except in a few cases in which 
brochures describing the programs were obtained in advance of the visit. 
Letters were addressed to the heads of each institution explaining the purpose 
of the requested visit in relation to this study. Visits were actually made 
to 15 colleges. In addition, the Illinois School for the Deaf was visited, 
because of the special teaching facilities available there. 
Survey of Existing Educational and Social Service Programs for Deaf Adults 

A questionnaire (Appendix Item 3) was sent to each of 11 agencies in the 
state to ascertain the extent to which adult or continuing education services 
were provided for deaf clients, either directly or by special referral to 
other programs. The names of the agencies were suggested by various sources. 
The list of agencies was not intended to be exhaustive, but an effort was 
made to include the major programs which could conceivably provide educational 
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services to deaf adults. Questionnaires were addressed to the following 



agencies: 

Chicago Hearing Society 

Cook County Department of Public Health 

Easter Seal Society of Metropolitan Chicago 

Goodwill Rehabilitation Center 

Illinois Association for Mental Health, Inc. 

Illinois Department of Public Health 

Illinois Department of Public Aid 

Illinois Department of Children and Family Services 

Illinois Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 

Jewish Vocational Service 

Oak Community School and Workshop 

Special Education District of Lake County 
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Chapter III 
ANALYSIS OF DATA 



The data compiled from the survey procedures followed in this study are 
presented and analyzed in this chapter. They include the results of the 
basic questionnaire, the follow-up interviews of a sample of the respondents 
to that questionnaire, the site visits to com:munity colleges, and the survey 
of agencies which provide services to the hearing-impaired population. The 
basic questionnaires and follow-up interviews provided most of the information 
describing the characteristics of the hearing-impaired population, and this 
information comprises the bulk of the chapter. The information obtained in 
the site visits to community colleges and from the survey of agencies was 
consistent with expectations and was easily summarized. 

Analysis of Basic Questionnaires 

A total of 1,220 persons returned the basic questionnaires. Actually, 
the number of basic questionnaires returned was appreciably larger. As 
indicated in Chapter II, a substantial number of the forms returned were 
excluded from the final tabulation for various reasons. Also, because of the 
circumstances surrounding the mailing (undeliverable items, duplication, etc.) 
it is not possible to pin-point the true percentage of returns. The figure 
of 28.5 percent quoted in Chapter II should be taken as a conservative 
measure of the percentage of returns, and, as such, it appeared to reflect 
a high degree of interest on the part of the population studied. 

Inasmuch as the final Census report was not available at the time this 
was written, it is impossible to determine whether the addresses made available 
were a true cross-section of the hearing-impaired population of Illinois. 
Assuming also that the responses do not represent a true cross-section of that 
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population, the logical inference would be that the hearing-impaired persons 
missed by the Census and those who did not respond comprised the most dis- 
advantaged segment of the population and thus the group most in need of 
continuing education programs. 
Age and sex 

Of the 1,220 forms summarized, 629 or 52 percent were from men and the 
remaining 591 from women (Table 1). The median ages were 35.0 years for the 
men, ^0.4 years for the women, and 38.0 years for both sexes combined. 
Senior citizens (those aged 65 years and over) made up 123 (10 percent) of 
the total. Among men, the modal group of respondents by age was that of 
persons aged 18-24 years, while for women the modal group was 35-49 years 
(although by a very small margin over the under 25 -years and 50-64 years 
groups). The very dissimilar patterns by age for men and women probably 
reflected differences in employment status. Of the women, 200 had classified 
themselves as "housewives" and these women had a median age of 48.3 years, 
thus forcing up the median age for all women respondents. 

The overwhelming number of respondents, 1,086, were white. Actually, the 
number of black respondents was 120, slightly less than 10 percent of the total, 
as compared with 12.8 percent of the total Illinois population. Only 8 Spanish- 
Americans so identified themselves, but this may be due to confusion as to 
whether to use that label or either white or black. The low percentage of 
blacks was probably to be expected for two reasons: one was that the NCDP 
acknowledged that their efforts to include black deaf persons in the Census 
counts were not entirely successful because of the greater difficulty of obtain- 
ing cooperation of such persons. The second reason was that black persons were 
probably less likely to return questionnaires they receive* In view of these 
obstacles, the proportion of returns from black persons must be considered 
satisfactory. 

O 
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Table 1 

Respondents to Basic Questionnaire 
by Sex and Age"^ 



Age Total Male Female 

Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 

Total 1220 100.0 629 100.0 591 100.0 



Median Age (Years) 38.0 35.1 40.4 



18 - 24 


307 


25.2 


170 


27.0 


137 


23.2 


25 - 34 


^?.44 


20.0 


142 


22.6 


102 


17.2 


35 - 49 


264 


21.6 


123 


19.6 


141 


. 23.8 


50 - 64 


268 


22.0 


131 


20.8 


137 


23.2 


65 & Over 


123 


10.1 


60 


9.5 


63 


10.7 


Not Reported 


14 


1.1 


3 


0.5 


11 


1.9 



Age in July, 1973 as reported by respondent 
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Regional Dispersion of Respondents 

As was to be expected, the distribution of the respondents by region of 
residence was very uneven throughout the state (Table 2), In general, the 
distribution appeared to follow that of the total population, except that 
there was a much more pronounced concentration of hearing-impaired persons 
in or near large urban areas. However, the proportion residing in Chicago 
proper was surprisingly small, 35 percent of the total. On the other hand, 
the proportion living in the Chicago suburbs was unusually large - 28 percent. 
Thus, the Greater Chicago Metropolitan Area had 771, or 63 percent of the 
state total of respondents, a higher figure than for the total population. 

There were only four population centers outside of the Chicago Metro- 
politan Area with concentrated numbers of respondents. These were Springfield- 
Jacksonville with 91, East St. Louis with 82, Rockford with 60, and Peoria 
with 43. No other area had as many as 40 respondents. In fact, all other 
downstate areas combined had only 173 respondents, or 14 percent of the state 
total. 

It is recognized that the respondents make up only a small part of the 
hearing-impaired population eligible for adult education services. However, 
even at the best, the fact that these persons are so thinly scattered in many 
parts of the state constitutes a major problem. Typically, individuals 
seeking opportunities for continuing education have job or family commitments 
which limit the amounts of time and the distances they can travel for those 
purposes. This factor, coupled with the great variety of goals that people 
have, magnifies the problem of establishing satisfactory programs in non- 
urban areas on a reasonable cost basis. 



Table 2 



Respondents to Basic Questionnaire 
by Geographic Area of Residence 
and by Age Group 



Total Under Age 65 Age 65 and Over 

Geographic Area Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 

Total 1,220 100-0 1,083 100.0 123 100.0 



Chicago - Total 




430 


35.2 


372 


34.4 


49 


39.8 


North 




226 


18.5 


196 


18.1 


27 


21.9 


South 




129 


10.6 


113 


10.5 


10 


8.1 


West 




75 


6.1 


63 


5.8 


12 


9.8 


Chicago - Suburbs - 


Total 


341 


28.0 


310 


28.6 


27 


21.9 


North 




125 


10.3 


111 


10.2 


12 


9.8 


South 




118 


9.7 


108 


10.0 


9 


7.2 


West 




98 


8.0 


91 


8.4 


6 


4.9 


Downstate Illinois''^' 


- Total 


449 


36,8 


401 


37.0 


47 


38.3 


Kankakee 




11 


0.9 


11 


1.0 


0 




Rockf ord 




60 


4.9 


55 


5.1 


4 


3.3 


Rock Island 




26 


2.2 


25 


2.3 


1 


0.8 


LaSalle 




10 


0.8 


9 


0.8 


1 


0.8 


Galesburg 




17 


1.4 


16 


1.5 


1 


0.8 


Peoria 




43 


3.5 


39 


3.6 


4 


3.3 


Blooming ton 




21 


1.7 


21 


1.9 


0 




Champaign 




26 


2.2 


25 


2.3 


1 


0.8 


East St. Louis 




82 


6.7 


70 


6.5 


12 


9.8 


Quincy 




25 


2.1 


23 


2.1 


2 


1.6 


Effingham 




9 


0.7 


9 


0.8 


0 




Springfield 




91 


7.5 


76 


7.1 


15 


12.3 


Centralia 




14 


1.1 


11 


1.0 


3 


2.4 


Carbondale 




14 


1.1 


11 


1.0 


3 


2.4 



Areas refer to central distributional facilities of U.S. Postal Service. 
Includes 14 cases in which the age was not reported 
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Age at Onset of Deafness 

The great majority of the respondents - 862 or 71 percent - indicated 
that they had become deaf at birth (43 percent) or before the age of 3 years 
(28 percent) (Table 3). Actually, the true percentages are probably somewhat 
higher because 93 respondents (8 percent) could not (or failed to) supply this 
information. The likelihood is strong that where the age at onset is unknown, 
it probably was at a very early age, if not at birth. 

An interesting feature of the data by age at onset of deafness is that 
the incidence of deafness at birth or before age 3 tended to vary inversely 
with the present age. Thus, the percentage becoming deaf before age 3 was 
82 percent for respondents now under age 25 and 81 percent for those aged 
25-34. But it was 70 percent for the 35-49 years group, 55 percent for the 
50-64 years group, and 62 percent for those aged 65 and over. 

These figures appear to be reasonably consistent with what is known 
about the changes in the age at onset of deafness which have occurred over 
the past several decades. Because of the great advances in medical science, 
post-lingual deafness (i.e., deafness occurring after development of speech) 
is far less likely today because treatment of the diseases which caused it 
has become much more effective. 
Education of Respondents 

In the basic questionnaire, an effort was made to obtain information on 
the number of years the respondent had attended school. In an effort to 
maximize valid responses to this question, the Planning Committee had agreed 
to ask for the ages at which school began and ended. This decision did not 
produce the results hoped for. There were 118 instances (almost 10 percent), 
in which the information was not given. There was, however, no trend by age 
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Table 3 



Respondents to Basic Questionnaire 

by Current Age^ or Sex and by- 
Age at Onset of Hearing -Impairment 

Age at Onset 



Before Age Age 19 



Current Age or 


Sex Total 


Birth 


Age 


3 


3 


- 18 


& 


Over 


Unknovm 




No. 


% 


No. 


7. 


No. 


7. 


No. 


7, 


No. 


7. 


No. 7c 


Total 


1,220 


100.0 


522 


42.8 


340 


27.9 


243 


19.9 


22 


■ 1.8 


93 7.6 


Current Age 
























18 - 24 


307 


100.0 


188 


61.3 


64 


20.8 


25 


8.1 


0 




30 . S 


25 - 34 


244 


100.0 


136 


55.7 


62 


25.4 


27 


11.1 


2 


0.8 


17 ; 


35 - 49 


264 


100.0 


97 


36.8 


83 


31.4 


66 


25.0 


3 


1.1 


15 5. 


50 - 64 


268 


100.0 


68 


25.4 


79 


29.5 


90 


33.6 


14 


5.2 


17 6.3 


65 & Over 


123 


100.0 


28 


22.8 


48 


39.0 


32 


26.0 


2 


1.6 


13 10.6 


Not Reported 


14 




5 




4 




3 




1 




1 



Sex 

Male 629 100.0 278 44.2 174 27.7 127 20.2 4 0.6 46 7.3 

Female 591 100.0 244 41.3 166 28.1 116 19.6 18 3.0 47 8.0 



As of July 1973 
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ill number of unknown items; it was very likely that in most cases, the omission 
of information was inadvertent rather than deliberate. 

Although the number of years in school is by no means a good measure of 
academic achievement of deaf adults, the data are still of some interest. 
As would be expected, the overwhelming proportion of respondents (almost 
80 percent of the total excluding unknowns) had 8 to 16 years of schooling 
(Table 4). The number with more than 16 years - 158 - was about twice the 
number with less than 8 years. It should be pointed out, though, that the 
relative large number with more than 16 years does not reflect post-secondary 
or post-graduate education to any great extent. Rather, it reflects the 
establishment, largely over the past decade, of school facilities for deaf 
children before the usual school-entering ages. Many of the respondents, 
almost all in the youngest age groups, reported starting school at age 4, 
3 and even 2 years. 

Some 130 respondents, almost all in the youngest age group--18-24 years-- 
reported that they were still attending school. These obviously are not 
current prospects for continuing education progra^ns. ^or the most part, the 
schools attended are post-secondary, since otherwise the individuals, with 
some exceptions, would not have received questionnaires. It will be recalled 
that the Census records used for mailing questionnaires did not include the 
students in elementary and secondary school programs. 

It is recognized that the number o years in school is not the best 
indicator of educational achievement. The fact that a hearing-impaired 
individual can spend 8 to 16 years in school to attain levels of minimal 
literacy could be used as an argument against more of the same. Actually, 
this emphasizes the fact that any adult education program for the hearing- 
impaired should make provision for scholarly research in more effective 
instructional procedures. 
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Table 4 



Respondents to Basic Questionnaire 

by Current Age^ or Sex and by 

2 

Nunber of Years of Schooling 



Years of Schooling 

Under 8-16 Over 

Current Age or Sex Total 8 Years Years 16 Years Not Reported 

No. Z No^ % No^ Z No^ % 1 

Total 1,220 100.0 78 6.4 866 70.9 158 13.0 118 9.7 



Current Age 



16 - 24 


307 


100.0 


12 


3.9 


213 


69.4 


66 


21.5 


16 


5.2 


25 - 34 


244 


100.0 


15 


6.1 


155 


63.6 


49 


20.1 


25 


10.2 


35 - 49 


264 


100.0 


8 


3.0 


212 


80.3 


23 


8.7 


21 


8.0 


50 - 64 


268 


100.0 


21 


7.S 


197 


73.5 


16 


6.0 


34 


12.7 


65 & Over 


123 


100.0 


22 


17.9 


79 


64.2 


4 


3.3 


18 


14.6 


Not Reported 


14 




0 




10 




0 




4 





Sex 

Male 629 100.0 35 5.6 451 71.7 85 13.5 58 9.2 

Female 591 100.0 43 7.3 414 70.0 74 12.5 60 10.2 



As of July 1973 

For respondents still attending school, years of schooling counted to 
current year. 
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Employment status of respondents 

The data on employment and unemployment of the respondents cannot be 
analyzed accurately since there was no positive way to identify those non- 
workers who were eligible for the labor force. For example, a housewife 
could in fact be unemployed if she was looking for work. Overall, some 742 
of the 1,220 respondents reported themselves as holding jobs, while 181 
called themselves unemployed (excluding 72 who also said they were still 
attending school) and 200 women identified themselves as hou,<?ewives (Table 5). 
However, of the 181 unemployed, 55 were -n the "over 64 years" group. These 
55 individuals in most likelihood are retired. Hence, it is not unreasonable 
to consider the true number unemployed to be closer to 126 rather than 181* 
Even on that basis, the figure is conservative and much higher than general 
unemployment. Information is not available on the occupational skills of 
those unemployed, but it is reasonable to expect that all or almost all would 
be in the unskilled or semi-skilled groups. These are the types of persons 
who conceivably would most benefit from adult basic and/or vocational education. 

Excluding housewives, the proportion unemployed was 17 percent among 
whites and more than double that figure - 40 percent - among black persons. 
This high proportion of unemployed among blacks may well be the reason why 
the total number of returns from them was as high as 120. This conclusion is 
supported by other evidence, e.g., the very low proportion of blacks who 
failed to indicate an interest in some form of adult education. 
Occupational Distribution of Those Working 

The 742 respondents who were working reported a wide variety of occupations. 
The largest groups were clerical workers (193) and operatives (184) (Table 6). 
Craftsmen, with 119, comprised the largest group among the men, followed 
closely by operatives, but the clerical group was by far the largest group 
among the women workers. 



Table 5 



Employment Status of Respondents to Basic 
Questionnaire by Current Age^ and Sex 



Ag^ and Sex 



Total 



Employed 



Unemployed 



Housewife 



No* Percent No, Percent No, Percent No, Percent 



Total 


1,123 


100.0 


742 


66.1 


181 


16.1 


200 


17.8 


Median App ^vpat«;^ 








Jo , O 




5u. 2 


48 


.3 


18 - 24 


229 


100.0 


171 


74.7 


44 


19.2 


14 


6.1 


25 - 34 


240 


100.0 


174 


72.5 


25 


10.4 


41 


17.1 


35 - 49 


262 


100.0 


193 


73.7 


21 


8.0 


48 


18.3 


50 - 64 


268 


100.0 


182 


67.9 


36 


13.4 


50 


18.7 


65 & Over 


113 


100.0 


16 


14.2 


55 


48.7 


42 


37.1 


Not Reported 


11 




6 




0 




5 


Male, Total 


578 


100.0 


465 


80.4 


113 


19.6 






Median Age (years) 


37 


.5 




35.5 




54.6 






18 - 24 


127 


100.0 


106 


83.5 


21 


16.5 






25 - 34 


141 


100.0 


122 


86.5 


19 


13.5 






35 - 49 


122 


100.0 


112 


CI. 8 


10 


8.2 






50 - 64 


131 


100.0 


110 


84.0 


21 


16.0 






65 & Over 


56 


100.0 


14 


25.0 


42 


75.0 






Not Reported 


1 




1 




0 








Female, Total 


545 


100.0 


777 


50.8 


68 


12.5 


200 


36.7 


Median Age (years) 


42 


.1 




38.5 




41.8 


48 


.3 



18 - 24 
25 - 34 
3," - 49 
50 - 64 
65 & Over 
Not Reported 



102 
99 
140 
137 
57 
10 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



65 
52 
81 
72 
2 
5 



63.7 
52.5 
57.8 
52.6 
3.5 



23 
6 
11 
15 
1.3 
0 



22.6 
6.1 
7.9 
10.9 
22.8 



14 
41 
48 
50 
42 
5 



13.7 
41.4 
34.3 
36.5 
73.7 



As of July 1973 
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Excludes 25 cases in which employment status was not reported and 
72 respondents who reported they were still attending school. 
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The occupational distribution of respondents to the questionnaire probably 
does not represent a true picture for the entire deaf working population. 
Unskilled workers were probably less likely to submit forms than were other 
workers. Also, such workers are more likely to be unemployed, and unemployed 
workers who sent in forms were not asked to provide an occupational label. 
Social Characteristics 

Of the 1,220 respondents to the basic questionnaire, 817 (67 percent) 
indicated that they belonged to one or more organizations of or for the deaf 
(Table 7). They included 411 who were members of at least 2 such organiza- 
tions. These figures indicated that deaf people who are socially active with 
their own kind are more likely to respond to questionnaires such as the one 
used in this study. 

To illustrate this, 358 respondents claimed membership in the IAD. By 
statistical projection, this would imply that the IAD had almost 4,000 members, 
whereas the actual organization membership has never remotely approached that 
number. 

As might be expected, the proportion of respondents who reported member- 
ship in one or more social groups tended to rise with age. The percentage 
was smallest - 52 percent - for the age 18-24 group and rose by age to 
78 percent for respondents aged 65 and over. Women respondents in general 
had a slightly smaller percentage of social affiliation than did men - 
64 percent compared with 69 percent. However, a higher proportion of the 
women belonged to religious groups, offsetting the lower percentage of women 
who were members of the Illinois Association of the Deaf or of the National 
Fraternal Society of the Deaf. 
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Table 6 



Occupational Classification of Respondents 
To Basic Questionnaire By Sex 



Occupational Classification Total Male Female 



No, Percent No, Percent No, Percent 



Total 


742 


100.0 


465 


100.0 


277 


100.0 


Professional - Technical 


65 


8.8 


36 


7.7 


29 


10.5 


Managerial - Administrative 


19 


2.6 


17 


3.7 


2 


0.7 


Clerical 


193 


26.0 


73 


15.7 


120 


43.3 


Craftsmen 


127 


17.1 


119 


25.6 


8 


2.9 


Operatives 


184 


24.7 


113 


24.3 


71 


25.7 


Laborers 


62 


8.3 


55 


11.8 


7 


2.5 


Service Workers 


59 


8.0 


31 


6.7 


28 


10.1 


Sheltered Care Workers 


5 


0.7 


3 


0.6 


2 


0.7 


Not Reported 


28 


3.8 


18 


3.9 


10 


3.6 


''^Includes only respondents wh 


0 indicated on 


questionnaire that 


they 


were 


employed outside the home. 












2 

Adapted from classifications 


used 


in 1970 


Census of 


the U.S. 
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Table 7 



Respondents to Basic Questionnaire 
By Social Affiliation and by Sex 



Social Affiliation 


Total^ 




Male 


Female 




No. 


Percent 


No. 


Percent 


No. 


Percent 


Total 


1,220 


100.0 


629 


100.0 


591 


100.0 


Illinois Association 
of the Deaf 


358 


29.3 


199 


31.6 


159 


26.9 


National Fraternal 
Society of the Deaf 


257 


21.1 


174 


27.3 


83 


14.0 


A Club for the Deaf 


374 


30.7 


206 


32.7 


168 


28.4 


A Church for the Deaf 


340 


27.9 


163 


25.9 


177 


29.9 


Other 


147 


12.0 


72 


11.4 


75 


12.7 


None Indicated 


403 


33.0 


195 


31.0 


208 


35.2 



Aggregate number classified by social affiliation exceeds total number 
of respondents because there were 411 persons who indicated affiliation 
in two or more areas. 
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Fields of Interest 

The respondents were asked to indicate on the basic questionnaire which 
of several major areas they would like to pursue if they had the opportunity 
to resume their education. Some 910 respondents (75 percent of the total) 
marked at least one field of interest (Table 8). About one-third of them 
(417) identified more than one field. As was to be expected from past sur- 
veys, the most popular field was "reading and writing", indicating that the 
deaf people who ma ":ed this field were aware of their language deficiency 
and found it enough of a handicap in daily living to want to improve. 
Overall, 28 percent of the respondents marked this field, but among black 
respondents, the percentage was 58 percent. A somewhat unexpected result, 
however, was that the second most popular field of interest was "a new kind 
of work". Examination of the forms disclosed that a very high proportion of 
these responses were made by unemployed persons and housewives, and reflected 
dissatisfaction with their current place in society. The responses, never- 
theless, pointed up the need to offer deaf people the opportunity to obtain 
training in new or different vocations from those they had. On the other 
hand, there was also a substantial demand for recreational learning - hobbies, 
arts and crafts, sports. 

Hobbies and arts and crafts combined were selected by 38 percent of the 
respondents; however, the proportion was much higher among women (44 percent) 
than among men (32 percent). As would be expected, sports appealed mainly 
to the younger groups, but other fields were selected by respondents in all 
age groups in about equal proportions (Table 9). 

In 310 cases (25 percent of the total number of respondents), no fields 
of interest were marked off. It is not clear whether this denoted a lack of 
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Table 8 



Fields of Interest in Adult Education 
Indicated by Respondents To 
Basic Questionnaire By Sex 



Field of Interest 


,1 
Total 




Male 


Female 




No. 


Percent 


No. 


Percent 


No. 


Percen 


Total 


1,220 


100.0 


629 


100.0 


591 


100.0 


Reading and Writing 


336 


27 .5 


181 


27.8 


155 


26 . 2 


Mathematics 


184 


15.1 


112 


17.8 


72 


12.2 


Improvement in Current 


Job 156 


12.8 


99 


15.7 


57 


'9.6 


Learning new Job 


320 


26.2 


171 


27.2 


149 


25.2 


Sports 


146 


12.0 


104 


16.3 


42 


7.1 


Hobbies 


240 


19.7 


122 


19 4 


118 


20.0 


Arts and Crafts 


223 


18.3 


81 


12.9 


142 


24.0 


Other 


113 


9.3 


51 


8.1 


62 


10.5 


None Indicated 


310 


25.4 


153 


24.3 


157 


26.6 



Aggregate number of fields of interest exceeds total number of respondents 
because there were 417 persons (34 percent of the total) who indicated more 
than one field. 



Table 9 



Fields of Interest in Adult Education Indicated by 

1 

Respondents to Basic Questionnaire by Current Age 



AGE 



Field of Interest 


,2 
Total 


18 - 


24 




25 - 


34 


35 - 


49 




50 - 


64 


65 & 


Over 




No . 


7o 


No. 


7o 




No. 


7o 


No. 


7o 




No. 


7. 


No. 


7o 


Total 1 


,220 


100.0 


307 


100. 


0 


244 


100.0 


264 


100. 


0 


268 


100.0 


123 


100.0 


Reading & 
Wri tin2 


336 


27.5 


1 1 n 


J J • 


c 

o 


O J 


•^4 f) 


67 


z J . 


A 

H 


LI 


1 7 S 




1 R 7 
J. o . / 


Ma t" pm A t" 1 ^ 


184 


15.1 


71 




1 
J. 


^6 

H U 


18 9 

J. O . 7 




1 9 


1 
J. 


i. o 


o . o 


Q 


7 


Tmnrovemf^n t in 
Current Job 


156 


12.8 


52 


16. 


9 


46 


18.9 


33 


12. 


5 


18 


6.7 


6 


4.9 


Learning 
New Job 


320 


26.2 


105 


34. 


2 


75 


30.7 


75 


28. 


4 


51 


19.0 


9 


7.3 


Sports 


146 


12.0 


55 


17. 


9 


41 


16.8 


27 


10. 


2 


11 


4.1 


10 


8.1 


Hobbies 


240 


19.7 


59 


19. 


2 


66 


27.0 


51 


19. 


3 


44 


16.4 


17 


13.8 


Arts & Crafts 


223 


18.3 


67 


21. 


8 


50 


20.5 


47 


17. 


8 


43 


16.0 


14 


11.4 


Other 


113 


9.3 


37 


12. 


1 


23 


9.4 


25 


9. 


5 


21 


7.8 


6 


4.9 


None Indicated 


310 


25.4 


42 


13. 


7 


37 


15.2 


63 


23. 


9 


94 


35.1 


70 


56.9 



■""As of July 1973 
2 

Aggregate number of fields of interest exceeds total number of respondents 
because there were 417 persons (34 percent of total) who indicated more than 
one field. Total includes 14 cases in which age was not reported. 
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interest in any form of adult education or lack of understanding. It was 
noted, however, that these cases were heavily concentrated in the older age 
groups. For example, of the 123 respondents over age 65, 70 (57 percent) 
did not identify any field of interest. Whether due to apathy or some other 
factor, this result appeared to indicate that senior citizens in the deaf 
population needed special programs for themselves, just as did their counter- 
parts with normal hearing. Even if the responses did not so indicate, the 
leaders of the deaf community have long noted a definite need for facilities 
and programs for deaf senior citizens, particularly in the larger urban areas. 

The very wide range of interests indicated by the respondents also made 
it clear that it would not be satisfactory to set up a limited program for 
deaf people. At the same time, the wide geographical dispersal of these 
people raises a question whether all can be given adequate opportunity to 
pursue their varied interests. It would appear that the solution to this 
problem must be a different one in different parts of the state, depending 
on the size and demographic makeup of the deaf population and their particular 
interests . 

Analysis of Interview Data 
The 190 individuals who were interviewed as a follow-up to their responses 
to the basic questionnaire did not by any means represent a cross-section of 
all 1,220 respondents to that questionnaire. The major reasons for differ- 
ences were: 

1. Interviews were limited to respondents who had indicated in item 12 
the basic questionnaire that they were willing to be interviewed, 
or who did not reply to that item. There were 527 individuals 
(A3 percent of the total number included in the basic questionnaire 
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summarization) who had indicated that they did not wish to be inter- 
viewed. The characteristics of this group probably were markedly 
different from those of the other respondents. 

2. To the extent that they could be identified, respondents who stated 
in the basic questionnaire that they were still attending school were 
excluded from the sample because it was felt that their commitment to 
continuing education was manifested by their current status as students. 

3. There were many downstate ar^^s with so few respondents to the basic 
questionnaire that it was felt it would be excessively costly and 
time-consuming to attempt to include those areas in the sample. 
Accordingly, only the four downstate areas with more than 40 respond- 
ents were sampled. These were the Rockford, Peoria, Springfield and 
East St. Louis areas. 

As a result of these factors, the characteristics of the 190 respondents 
who were interviewed were markedly different in some major respects from 
those of all 1,220 respondents, although in others, they were fairly close: 

1. Those interviewed included substantially more women than men. Among 
all 1,220 respondents, men slightly outnumbered women. 

2. The geographical distribution of the interviewees was quite different 
from that of the 1,220, since it was decided to limit interviews 
downstate to an aggregate of no more than 50 individuals in four areas. 

3. The distribution by age was very close to that for the population 
from which the sample was drawn. (As indicated above, this population 
excluded respondents who specifically indicated in the basic question- 
naire that they did not wish to be interviewed, and also excluded 
almost all students.) The percentage distributions of those whose 
ages were known were as follows: 
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Popular ion Sample 

Age 18-24 21 percent 21 percent 

25-34 21 22 

35-49 25 27 

50-64 23 26 

65 and over 10 4 



The relatively large difference in representation of individuals 
aged 55 and over reflects a deliberate policy to restrict the num- 
ber of these individuals selected in the sample because of the 
special problems that senior citizens have. 
4, The distribution by employment status was remarkably similar con- 
sidering the other differences. The percentage distributions for 
the population and the sample were as follows: 



Population Sample 

Employed 66 percent 68 percent 

Unemployed 16 17 

Housewives 18 15 



Other items of information obtained in both the basic questionnaire and 
the follow-up interviews could not be directly compared because of the dif- 
ferent bases used. Examples of these are the type of work (i.e., degree of 
skill involved) performed by those employed, and the number of years of 
schooling. In the case of type of work, the classification of the work as 
"unskilled**, **semi-skilled'*, etc. was made by the interviewers on the basis 
of detailed descriptions of the jobs supplied by the interviewees. It was 
not possible to do this for all cases in the population on the basis of the 
information on jobs given in the basic questionnaire because necessary detail 
was lacking. 

With the qualifications noted, the responses of the 190 individuals 
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interviewed are summarized below. While the 190 subjects cannot be taken 
as a fair sample of all respondents, they at least provide some of the an- 
swers sought in this study. As noted, some of the data should be taken only 
as rough approximations to the true situation because there was not complete 
uniformity among the agents in the interpretation of their instructions. 
Personal Characteristics - Marital Status and Living Arrangements 

As indicated above, a majority of the interviewees were women. Despite 
this fact, there were relatively fewer housewives in the group. The pro- 
portion married among the 190 persons was 51 percent, a mucn lower figure 
than for the general population. The proportion of married women was only 
48 percent, which in turn helps account for the small proportion cf house- 
wives in the group. The proportion of married men - 55 percent - was also 
low considering the fact that students were excluded from the count. Some 
37 percent of the interviewees reported that they lived in rented quarters, 
either apartments or homes, while 33 percent stated that they owned their 
own home, and 23 percent lived with their parents. 
Education - Extent and Quality 

Almost one-half of the 190 interviewees - 49 percent - had left school 
before receiving their high school diploma. Of the remainder, there are 
only 12 or 6 percent who had graduated from college. Although the overall 
percentage of persons who were at least high school graduates, 51 percent, 
is impressive, there is a question of the quality of the education received. 
The interviewers had been asked to evaluate this item on a judgment basis 
and, based on the results, there appeared to be some difficulty on their 
part in remaining objective. However, several of the interviewers made 
revealing comments on this point, of which the following are examples: 
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"Placed in state school for the deaf at age of 4; remained until age 
17, but completed less than 5th grade." 

"Completed high schools He feels he should go back to school for 
more of 3 R's." 

"Does not speak in complete sentences. Does not finish thought." 

"Interviewee went to public school with hearing students. I gather 
she was placed in a special class of pupils with learning disabilities. 

"He completed the 8th grade. He always wanted to go to high school 
but the state declined to send him because he has to sit in a wheel 
chair all the time." 

The actual tabulation for quality of education was: 

Poor 10 percent 

Inadequate 23 
Average 30 
Good 23 
Excellent 14 

By the standards detailed for the interviewers, the category "excellent" 
would be typified by a 12th grade graduate who attained the 12th grade level 
of achievement; "average" would be an 8th grade level of achievement; "poor" 
would be less than 4th grade. 
Employment Status 

The pattern of employment status of interviewees in the sample, as in- 
dicated above, closely followed that for all respondents to the basic question- 
naire. In the case of the sample, however, the detailed description of the 
occupation of employed persons was obtained, which made it possible to classify 
the occupations as to degree of skill required. The following distribution 
was obtained; 

Unskilled 16 perv^ent 

Semi-skilled 37 
Skilled 35 
Prof ess ional- technical 12 

It should be kept in mind that the classification by degree of skill 

was left to the judgment of individual interviewers. Some variation in 
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standards could be expected. However, examination of a substantial number 
of sample cases indicated that the classifications were on the whole reason- 
ably accurate. 

The 129 interviewees who were employed were asked about the duration of 
their jobs; their replies indicated a fairly stable employment record. Only 
8 reported that their employment was '^irregular''. Naturally, the duration 
was related to their age; still, 55 had worked steadily for 5 years or more, 
including 30 who had worked at least 10 years. However, typically, these 
employed persons apparently did not have the same promotional opportunities 
as did their co-workers with normal hearing. Only about 15 percent of them 
reported that they had received '^normal" promotions. Nevertheless, a sub- 
stantial majority of these employed persons had positive attitudes to their 
jobs (63 percent) and to their working conditions (60 percent). 
Communication Ability 

The interviewees were rated by the field agents according to their ability 
to communicate orally and manually, and through wriv.ing and reading. Both 
the quality and content of communicative levels were judged. As might be 
expected, the result was a very *'mixed bag*'. The evaluation reflected the 
agents* own familiarity with signs, with idiomatic expressions in sign lan- 
guage, speechreading ability, etc. A five-point scale was used, with a value 
of 1 assigned to "poor/inadequate" and a value of 5 to "excellent". It is 
interesting that in no instance did the interviewees as a group have a median 
score as high as 3 (average). The median scores, together with the actual 
distribution by values assigned to quality and content of communication 
ability are presented in Table 10. 

It should be noted that the agents tended to rate "content" the same 
way as they did "quality", particularly in the case of writing and reading 
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Table 10 



Distribution of 190 Interviewees by Level of 
Ability in Quality and Content of Specified 
Communication Modes 



Level of Ability 


Value 


Modes of Communication 




Median Value 




Oral 


Manu a 1 


Wri ting 


Reading 


Quali ty 
1.80 


2.52 


2.14 


2.22 


Poor/ Inadequate 


1 


JH 


0 1 


0 Q 


30 


r ai r 


£. 


c c 
J J 


JJ 


JU 




Average 


o 
J 




A A 
HH 


/, /; 
^0 


39 


OOOu 


A 


it 




0 *7 

3/ 


40 


Exce 1 1 en t 


C 
J 


20 


37 


23 


32 


No value given 




7 


4 


5 


6 






Content 








Mpdi An Valitia 




1.86 


2.60 


2.02 


2.08 


Poor/ Inadequate 


1 


62 


22 


37 


34 


Fair 


2 


38 


42 


48 


46 


Average 


3 


25 


38 


39 


39 


Good 


4 


23 


40 


28 


23 


Excellent 


5 


23 


28 


22 


31 


No value given 




19 


20 


16 


17 


Note: Median values 


based on 


totals less 


number with 


no value given. 
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ability* In the absence of objective measurement, the agents normally relied 
on information supplied by interviewees as to what writing and reading they 
actually did, and on the vocabulary actually used in oral and manual com- 
munication. 

It should be kept in mind that evaluation of oral skills was based entirely 
on the interviewees* ability to speechread and to form words correctly with 
the lips, teeth and tongue. All agents were hearing-impaired and consequent- 
ly could not evaluate voice quality except to the extent that they could 
observe communication with family members. 
Social Relationships 

The interviewees were asked to describe the quality of their relation- 
ship to (a) other members of their family, (b) their peers and (c) general 
society. In all three areas, the most common self-characterization was that 
the relationship was *'normal'\ However, the "normal'' percentage was highest 
for family relationships and lowest for relationships to general society, 
which tends to support what we know about deaf people and their social re- 
lationship generally. Obviously, the social rating a deaf individual gives 
himself is influenced by his personal circumstances - his marital status, 
age, living arrangements, extent of education, etc. It will be recalled 
that the percentage of married persons in the sample was unusually low, and 
that 23 percent of all interviewees lived with parents. This tended to give 
mixed result.s for the group as a whole. Still it is significant that a ma- 
jority of all interviewees felt that their relationship to general society 
was less than normal, which tends to confirm the relative isolation of the 
deaf community. The percentages for "less than normal'* and "normal or better" 
relationships with family, peers and general society, respectively, are 
shown below: 



Social Relationship 
Less than normal Normal or better 

Family 26 percent 74 percent 

Peers 33 67 

General society 53 47 

Further analysis indicated that there was a pronounced difference in the 
proportions with "less than normal" and 'normal or better" social relation- 
ships as between married and non-married persons in the sample. Broken 
down by marital status, the figures were as follows: 

Married Non-Married 
Less than Normal or Less than Normal or 
normal better normal better 

Family 11 percent 89 percent 41 percent 59 percent 

Peers 23 77 42 58 

General society 50 50 57 43 

As between the two groups (married and non-married) relationships within 
the family and with peers were much stronger for the former group, while 
relationships with general society were somewhat stronger. This suggests 
that the personality characteristics which promote marriage also result in 
better social relationships with others. 

However, the disparity in the percentages of "normal or better" relation- 
ships with the family suggests that a deaf adult typically has a stronger 
bond with a deaf spouse and his own children, than with his hearing parents 
or siblings. 
Use of Leisure 

The interviewees were asked to identify their leisure time activities 
under six headings and to indicate what values the activities had for theni. 
Of the 190 in the sample, 130 identified 2 or more activities while 11 did 
none. The most common activities identified were creative (arts and crafts) 
and social. Only 40 indicated that their activities were intellectual or 
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cultural. Excluding those who indicated no activities, the percentages of 
interviewees identifying the six activities were as follows: 



Home improvement 33 percent 

Creative (arts and crafts) 56 

Physical 44 

Social 56 

Intellectual/cul tural 22 
Unique talent 5 



The values which the interviewees stated their activities had for them 
did not establish any clear pattern* Most interviewees identified one value; 
only 20 identified more than one, while the blanks were the 11 persons who 
had not identified any activities. The value most often assigned to the 
activity was *'lndependent/self-fulf illing", but only 37 percent of the 179 
interviewees who responded to this item marked that value. The frequency of 
selection of the five values offered is shown below: 



Passive/non-cons tractive 22 percent 

Independen t/se 1 f-f ulf i 1 1 ing 37 

Family-centered 27 

Varied 20 

Rich/rewarding 7 



Adult Education Needs 

The major purpose of this item was to confirm data obtained in the basic 
questionnaire. While the identification of needs in the two surveys is not 
completely comparable, it is clear that vocational education was a major 
concern in both, as was academic preparation through high school. In the 
basic questionnaire, 26 percent of the respondents indicated they were in- 
terested in learning a new job, while 12 percent wanted improvement in their 
current jobs. In the follow-up interviews, 43 percent of the persons in the 
sample identified the need as in the area of vocational education. Similarly, 
in the basic questionnaire, 28 percent wanted **reading and writing**, and 
15 percent were interested in mathematics; in the sample, 48 persons asked 
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fot adult basic education and 39 for "general academic through high school", 
for a combined 46 percent of the total number interviewed. The figures based 
on the sample are possibly low, because some 48 persons indicated "special 
interests" which often could be translated into either vocational or academic 
needs on the basis of comments made by agents. Also, many interviewees 
indicated that they had been in tutorial or other programs but had not par- 
ticularly benefited from them. 

An interesting feature of the follow-up interviews is that very few 
persons (6 in the sample) failed to identify their needs or interests. In 
contrast, 25 percent of the respondents to the basic questionnaire had failed 
to indicate interest in some aspect of continuing education for themselves, 
which can be interpreted as an inability to comprehend the reading level of 
the questionnaire. The percentages of interviewees who identified each 
category of needs or interests were as follows: 



In conjunction with the inquiry into their needs and interests in con- 
tinuing education, the interviewees were also asked to indicate their pref- 
erences as regards the communication methodology to be used by teachers. 
The specific choices were: (1) Deaf teachers/low verbal, (2) Deaf teacher 
or direct sign language, (3) Interpreter with tutor help, (4) Interpreter, 
and (5) No supportive services needed. Oveirwhelmingly , the preference was 
for a teacher, deaf or otherwise, who could communicate directly with the 
hearing-impaired students via sign language. There were 128 interviewees who 
indicated this preference, including 34 who needed special help because of 
minimum language skills. Some 79 individuals in the sample indicated that it 



Adult basic 

General academic through high school 
Vocational 
Arts and crafts 
Special interests 



25 percent 



21 
43 
35 
25 
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would be acceptable to them if an interpreter were stationed in the class- 
room along with the regular teacher. Only 10 persons said that they would 
require no supportive services-* These persons stated that they had sufficient 
residual hearing and speechreading ability to "get along" in a regular class. 
The percentages of interviewees by type of methodology preferred is presented 
below. A small number indicated more than one type were acceptable to them: 



Deaf teacher/low verbal 18 percent 

Deaf teacher or direct sign language 49 

Interpreter with tutor help 20 

Interpreter 22 

No supportive services needed 5 



Motivation of Interviewees 

The final item on the follow-up interview data sheets was an appraisal of 
the persons in the sample with respect to their desire to improve, and the 
extent of such desire. A very large proportion of the total number were 
considered by the agents to either good or even excellent prospects for con- 
tinuing education. Of the remainder, only 14 persons were rated as poor 
prospects. In considering these figures, it should again be kept in mind 
that the sample was drawn from that portion of the respondents to the basic 
questionnaire who agreed (or had not refused) to be interviewed. Hence, it 
was to be expected that the sample would include a higher percentage of well- 
motivated persons. However, the criteria used in this area included not only 
desire to attend classes in a continuing education program, but also the 
potential to benefit from them. On that basis, the results were quite en- 
couraging. The figures on motivation are summarized below: 



Poor prospect for continuing education 7 percent 

Questionable prospect 19 

Good prospect with favorable conditions 28 

Good prospect for suitable courses 29 

Excellent prospect 15 
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General Remarks 



All agents were encouraged to make general comments on each person inter- 
viewed. These were intended to help form a consensus picture of all inter- 
viewees, but also to give insight into the great variety of problems and 
situations in which hearing-impaired people find themselves. It will be 
noted that some of the problems arise from non-acceptance of the hearing 
loss; others reflect the apathy of the individuals which prevents them from 
taking constructive action to better their lives in some way^ Examples of 
their comments follow: 

"He is content with his job and his daily home and family activities. 
However, he admitted that he has problems with his English composition 
and vocabulary when he attempts to communicate vrith hearing people 
in writing/' 

*'She has only 20 percent hearing and uses a body-type hearing aid. 
Therefore a regular classroom would not meet her needs. She would 
like to attend a class for the hard-of-hearing with an interpreter 
who would "mouth" clearly if the regular teacher is not too clear 
himself. " 

"Her father displayed anger over the interview, saying that she would 
never enter into college until the age of 50. Like most 'oral^ 
products, she needs much guidance and assistance." 

"Interviewee wants to finish high school and go to college. Desire 
for academic education almost seems to be an obsessJon." 

"Cerebral palsy victim. Her mind tends to wander even though she 
appears attentive. Her answers to questions conflicted with what 
her mother said about her. She claims greater communicative skills 
than she actually has." 

"She is a young mother with 3 children and has a great desire to get 
a high school diploma. She knows the value of education and wants 
to continue learning as much as she can." 

"He was born deaf and lost the use of his lower limbs from polio at 
age 4. Was in Illinois Children's Hospital until age 21. Always 
wanted to go to high school, but state declined to send him because 
he had to sit in wheel chair at all times, he wants to complete 
high school and obtain higher education so that he would be able 
to find a good job. He is unemployed, but has a variety of skills 
from which he hopes to realize a return in sel f -employment. " 
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"She is a Cuban in this country only 2 years. Knows almost no English. 
Conimunicates with her husband in a system of home signs. I could 
only communicate with her through her niece. She and her husband 
both need private tutoring badly in English and other subjects.'* 

Survey of Potential Educational Facilities for Deaf Adults 
There are many educational facilities in Illinois (mostly community col- 
leges) which apparently have the potential to provide basic, vocational, and/or 
continuing education for hearing-impaired adults. These are colleges which 
already provide such programs for the general population. Under the law, 
these colleges must admit any adult in the district in which they operate, 
as a condition for receiving supportive funds from the state, to supplement 
local funding. However, with the exception of Wright College, apparently 
none is presently equipped to handle hearing-impaired students, because such 
students require supportive services which are difficult to provide bith 
because of the scarcity of qualified personnel and the lack of funds to pay 
such personnel. 

Of the 47 community colleges in the state, 15 were visited by the Project 
Director for the purpose of inspecting facilities and judging the potential 
of the colleges to serve hearing-impaired adults. In addition, the Illinois 
School for the Deaf in Jacksonville was visited. The community colleges 
visited were selected on the basis of geographical location; an effort was 
made to cover all parts of the state. The community colleges and their lo- 
cations are as follows: 

- Blackhawk College - Moline 

- College of DuPage - Glen Ellyn 

- Illinois Central College - Peoria 

- John A. Logan College - Carterville 

- Kaskaskia College - Central ia 

" LincolTi Land Community College - Springfield 

- Malcolm X College - Chicago 

- Oakton Community College - Morton Grove 
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- Olney Central College - Olney 

- Parkland College - Champaign 

- Prairie State College - Chicago Heights 

- Rock Valley College - Rockford 

- Waubonsee Community College - Sugar Grove 

- William Rainey Harper College - Palatine 

- Wilbur Wright College - Chicago 

Several of the community colleges were housed in interim quarters pending 
construction of permanent facilities. Others were already occupying new 
buildings with the most modern equipment and facilities. All of the colleges 
visited typically provided two-year courses of study leading to associate 
degrees. They also provided the first two years of a regular four-year 
college course at a considerable saving to students in tuition and other costs. 
More important for the purposes of this study, all the community colleges 
have (or are in process of developing) programs of adult and continuing 
education which offer a wide variety of academic, vocational and recreational 
courses tailored to meet local needs. These programs were normally developed 
in cooperation with civic or community organizations. The article "Junior 
College a Big Boy Now" printed in the "Insight "section of the Chicago Daily 
News of September 11, 1973, graphically describes the growth and current 
status of community colleges in the state. This article is reprinted in 
Appendix Item 8. 

One of the more important results of the site visits to community colleges 
is that it gave the Project Director the opportunity to meet the head of the 
department of adult and continuing education in each and to explain in great 
detail the problems involved in the education of hearing-impaired persons. 
The talks covered not only the nature of deafness itself, but also the impact 
of deafness on mental development and the typical educational retardation of 
hearing-impaired people, particularly in the area of language development. 
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With one or two exceptions, none of the educators in these colleges had had 
any prior experience with education of the hearing impaired. In 4 or 5 of the 
colleges, sign language courses were offered to the public, and these were 
pointed to as evidence that the colleges were serving the hearing-impaired 
population. It was explained to them that these courses were valuable aids 
in that they increased the number of people with normal hearing who could 
communicate more effectively with the deaf. They were especially valuable if 
the persons taking them ultimately acquired sufficient skills to function 
better as teachers, counselors or interpreters, or were parents of deaf 
children. However, these courses were only of indirect benefit to deaf adults 
who wanted to continue or resume their education in the sense that they helped 
provide the special services needed to help overcome the communication barrier 
between teacher and student in the classroom. The nature of deafness as a 
communication handicap was fully discussed and the roles of speechreading and 
sign language in reducing that handicap were explained. 

Virtually every community college visited made special provision for 
students with other handicaps. Specifically, those or thopedical ly handicapped 
and the blind received some special services, principally in the form of 
easing the transportation problem between home and school. All of the educators 
visited agreed that there was no reason why their schools could not also 
serve hearing- impaired adults in the programs offered provided supportive 
services were funded and available. It was recognized that, in some areas, 
the small size of the hearing-impaired population might mitigate against 
establishment of a program. The essential nature of adult and continuing 
education is that it is normally pursued on a part-time basis by people who 
hold full-time jobs and who would be reluctant to spend an excessive amount 
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of travel time to attend classes. At the same time, the educators agreed 
that numbers should not be an issue since their basic obligation is to serve 
every member of the community who wished to be served. In areas in which 
very few deaf adults express interest in resuming their education, economic 
considerations would make self-contained classes impractical. In such areas, 
it would be necessary to utilize other procedures; typically, to have an 
interpreter serve in each class containing at least one deaf person, with the 
class sessions supplemented by tutoring. It was pointed out to educaf;ors 
that programmed instruction was a medium that could be very effective in the 
case of deaf persons as a substitute for tutoring, provided appropriate pro- 
grams for courses were available. It was noted that several schools inade use 
of special audio-visual equipment for individual learning. Adaptation of 
such equipment to serve deaf people (i.e., substitution of additional visual 
input for audio) was a possibility. 

The educators were informed of the relatively low academic achievement 
levels of deaf adults and the consequent substantial need for courses in basic 
Englishj reading and arithmetic. To be effective, these subject must be 
taught in self-contained classes or, in extreme cases, on an individual basis, 
which is why programmed instruction in these areas was particularly desirable, 
if not essential. The relatively low reading skills of deaf adults generally 
was also cited as a barrier to their ability to be trained for jobs involving 
higher skills because such training involved reading advanced texts. This 
suggested that there was a great need for preparation of training manuals and 
other texts at lower reading levels. Actually, there is a need for special 
instructional media of all types for hearing-impaired adults, since it cannot 
be expected that media developed for primary and secondary education of the 
deaf would be effective for deaf adults. 

erJc 



Only two community colleges in Illinois - Waubonsee in Sugar Grove and 
William Rainey Harper in Palatine now offer post-secondary programs for the 
hearing impaired. Both programs are limited partly because of the small 
numbers of students enrolled and partly because the schools are not equipped 
to serve such students more extensively. A major problem is the availability 
of qualified interpreters, since all students are integrated into regular 
classes. The small numbers enrolled result partly from the fact that most 
students with the potential to function successfLily in post-secondary pro- 
grams go to Gallaudet College in Washington, D.C. or to the National Tech- 
nical Institute of the Deaf (NTID) in Rochester, N.Y. Currently, the com- 
bined undergraduate enrollment in those two educational institutes is close 
to 1,500. However, another factor is that the requirements for admission to 
the community colleges are open, so that students who are not accepted for 
admission by Gallaudet or NTID, have the alternative of entering one of 
several other small post-secondary programs for the hearing impaired in this 
country. A third important factor is economic: tuition fees at Gallaudet 
and NTID are far higher than in the other programs and, with the sharp cuts 
in Federal support funds channeled to students through the State Divisions of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, it may be expected that, in the near future, more 
students may be priced out of Gallaudet and NTID and into the local programs. 

One of the reasons for the establishmf^^it of programs at Waubonsee and 
Harper was the discovery that a substantial number of students residing in 
Illinois were attending post-secondary programs (other than Gallaudet and 
NTID) in other states. These students generally received support funds 
through the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, and it was felt that 
available funds for that purpose could serve more students if in-State programs 
v/ere set up. 



Only one community college in Illinois - Wilbur Wright College in Chicago - 

offers a program of adult and continuing education for the hearing-impaired. 

This program, which began in the fall of 1973, although experimental, has 

attracted a surprisingly large enrollment. There were eight self-contained 

classes in this initial offering with a total enrollment of about 140 persons, 

including a number who traveled from the suburbs of Chicago, often for more 

than an hour, to attend classes. The clasr.es offered were: 

Improving your English 
Improving your Mathematics 
Typing I 
Key Punch I 
Sewing 

Current Events 

Preparation for Civil Service Exams 
Swimming 

Almost all of these classes had instructors who could communicate directly 
with their students utilizing whatever methodology was required (speechreading, 
sign language, or a combination of the two with other media). A few were 
subject matter specialists who communicated with their students through 
interpreters. Because it was an initial offering, there was no limitation 
on the number enrolled in any class. 

Also, in some classes, no attempt was made to screen enrollees to deter- 
mine their readiness to absorb the subject matter at the level at which it 
had to be taught. As a result these classes were too large and too unwieldy 
for effective teaching. However, these **bugs" will no doubt be eliminated 
as the program continues. Current plans are to continue the program with an 
expanded number of classes as qualified persons to teach them can be recruited. 

The Illinois School for the Deaf was included in the list of educational 
entities visited because its faculty makes it uniquely equipped to serve 
deaf adults who seek to continue or resume their education. However, this 
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school does not now have modern facilities for vocational training in the 
fields most needed today which deaf people can successfully enter. Also, 
there is some question whether its location is suitable in terms of the size 
of the hearing-impaired population in the area. Dr. Kenneth Mangan, Super- 
intendent of the school, has however expressed himself as quite eager for the 
school to serve deaf adults provided appropriate additions or changes were 
made in the school plant. Such changes would of course also be of great 
benefit to the students at the. secondary level. Under State law, the school 
now serves students only up to age 21. This frequently results in students 
having to leave before their training is completed. Establishment of a 
continuing program for some older students would obviously be of great benefit 
to them. 

Survey of Existing Educational and Social Service Programs for the Deaf 
Responses were received from 11 of the 12 agencies listed in Chapter II 
to which special questionnaires (Appendix Item 3) were sent. The one agency 
which did not respond directly was the State Department of Children and 
Family Services. However, the Illinois School for the Deaf, which is super- 
vised by this Department, apparently responded to the questionnaire in its 
behalf. 

The responses from these agencies, with a few important exceptions, was 
largely negative as regards provision of educational services to deaf adults. 
The important exception was the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation (DVR), 
which stated it served 420 adults. However, DVR does not conduct educational 
programs itself, but refers clients to other agencies or schools or employs 
private tutors. DVR appjars to be the agency to which most of the other 
agencies channel their deaf clients. As indicated elsewhere in this report. 



a very substantial number of clients of DVR are young people, termed **adult*' 
by virtue of being at least age 18, who are supported in whole or part as 
students in secondary or post-secondary educational programs for the deaf 
in Illinois or other Statt^s. In addition, DVR employs private tutors for 
clients on a selective basis. Practically all other agencies responding 
agreed that their deaf clients needed continuing educational services, and 
tried to make referrals wherever possible. Some performed work evaluation 
services and conducted work-study programs (i.e., coordinated school and 
work activities) but these were in the minority. Difficult cases involving 
some mental or social retardation were referred to special programs by DVR 
or other agencies, such as those conducted by Northern Illinois and North- 
western Universities. 



Chapter IV 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

This study was made mainly for the purpose of assessing the needs of the 
adult deaf population of Illinois in the irea of basic, continuing and voca- 
tional education and to prepare a catalog of existing resources capable of 
mcaeting those needs. The needs assessment was made on the basis of a question- 
naire mailed to as many deaf adults as could be identified, plus follow-up 
in-depth interviews of a modified random sample of those who responded to the 
mail questionnaire. The need was also measured on the basis of the actual 
extent to which existing agencies and schools now provide educational services 
to deaf adults. Finally, the educational facilities of the state were studied 
with respect to their potential to serve hearing-impaired adults* 

Only approximate data on the numbers of hearing-impaired persons in 
Illinois is available at this time. The unpublished prelin.inary results of 
the National Census of the Deaf, begun in 1970, indicated an overall incidence 
of about two hearing-impaired persons per thousand in the general population, 
counting only those whose hearing-impairment began before the age of 19 years. 
Applying that ratio to the total population of Illinois yields a figure 
somewhat in excess of 20,000 for the number of hearing-impaired persons in 
the State, not including those with very mild hearing losses or whi.se impair- 
ment commenced after age 18. Of the total, some 5,000 are young people i^p 
to age 21 enrolled in elementary and secondary school programs. Thus, if 
the Census results are valid, it would appear that there are in the area of 
15,000 hearing- impaired adults residing in the state. 

In general, the geographic distribution of hearing-impaired persons 
follows that of the regular population, but only in broad outline. There 
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was a relatively heavier concentration of hearing-impaired persons in or 
near large urban areas, with a rather thin scattering oL them throughout the 
remainder of the State. 

A basic questionnaire form was developed and mailed to hearing-impaired 
persons in Illinois whose names were provided by the National Census records 
or had been supplied to the Census by the Project Director. In all, the 
Census mailing included 4,110 names. An additional 675 forms were mailed out 
separately by the project staff. Of the total of 4,785 forms mailed, some 
505 were returned by the U.S. Postal Service as undeliverable, leaving the 
net number of delivered items at 4,280, including some duplication. Responses 
that could be included in summary t.7bulations were received from 1,220 persons 
or 28.5 percent of the net number of forms delivered. 

Of the 1,220 respondents to the basic questionnaire, 527 had indicated 
that they did not wish to participate in follow-up interviews. Samples were 
drawn from among the remaining respondents (excluding those still attending 
school) stratified by area of residence. Thirteen areas were sampled, includ- 
ing five comprising the city of Chicago, four the Chicago suburbs and four 
other areas of Illinois (Rockford, Peoria, Springfield-Jacksonville and East 
St, Louis). It was intended that each of 20 field agents would interview 10 
persons and the sample drawn aggregated more than 200 names. By the dead- 
line date, 190 persons were interviewed. These interviews were for the 
purpose of verifying and supplementing the information obtained in the basic 
questionnaire in an effort to gain further insight into the lifestyles of 
hearing-impaired persons and their reactions to the idea of resuming or con- 
tinuing their education in some form. 

Visits were made to 15 or the 47 community colleges now operating in 
Illinois and to two other schools to review how they serve the community 
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with their programs and facilities, and to measure their potential to serve 

hearing- impaired adults. These visits also served to give the heads of 

adult or continuing education departments in these colleges the opportunity 

to learn about the special educational problems of the hearing-impaired. 

Finally, a special questionnaire was sent to 11 agencies which provide 
some social services to hearing-impaired persons, to ascertain the extent to 
which their services include adult education. 

The fact that the National Census of the Deaf was able to identify only 
about 4,500 hearing-impaired persons in the state (exclusive of those enrolled 
in school programs) has serious implications. The number represents only 
about one third of the estimated true total number of such persons in Illinois. 
This lack of identification means that the majority of hearing-impaired persons 
are not receiving necessary social and educational services that may be 
available. Far more serious, obviously, is the fact that it tends to min- 
imize the problem of hearing-impairment in terms of numbers, thus leading to 
inadequate planning by agencies concerned with various aspects of the problem. 

Summary of Responses to Basic Questionnaire and of 
In-depth In t e rv i e ws 

The 1,220 respondents to the basic questionnaire comprise about 7 percent 
of the estimated total number of hearing-impaired persons in the state. How- 
ever, they are probably not a true cross-section of that population. Although 
hearing- impaired persons have as wide a range of academic skills as does 
the general population, there is a much larger proportion of hearing-impaired 
persons with minimal language ability. The nature of the 



basic questionnaire, despite the extreme efforts made to simplify the wording, 
was such as to preclude a substantial response from such persons. There is 
some evidence that many recipients of the questionnaire did not understand it 
or its purpose and either failed to respond to it or treated it as either an 
application for employment or an enrollment form for an adult education 
program. Also, a number of questionnaires were filled in by relatives of 
the actual recipients. This very lack of understanding suggests that the 
results of this survey as regards adult education needs tend to understate 
the true situation in the state. 

Of the 1,220 respondents, 52 percent were from men and 48 percent from 
women. The men, with a median age of 35.1 years, were somewhat younger than 
the women whose median age was 40.4 years. Ten percent of the respondents 
were senior citizens. The age distributions of men and women were quite 
different. Of the women, more than one-third reported they were housewives; 
i,e, were not in the labor market. These womsn had a median age of 48.0 years, 
largely accounting for the relatively high median age of all women in the 
survey. Only 10 percent of the respondents were nonwhite, a figure sig- 
nificantly lower than the incidence of nonwhite persons in the general population. 

About 70 percent of the respondents have become hearing-impaired before 
the age of 3 years, including 43 percent who had been born with their hearing 
loss. For only 2 percent was the date of onset of the disability reported 
as after age 18. Typically, the proportion with onset at birth varied 
inversely with age; the proportion was highest - 61 percent - for the 18 to 24 
years group, and declinv^.d with each higher age group, to 23 percent for 
those aged 65 and over. There was no important difference in age at onset 
as between men and women. These figures are consistent with what is known 
of the effects of advances in medical science in recent years on the incidence 
of deafness. 
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The great majority of respondents 71 percent reported that they had 
attended school from 8 to 16 years, with 13 percent reporting more than 
16 years. While there has been an increase in the number of hearing- impaired 
persons continuing their education beyond high school, there has also been an 
increase in the number beginning their schooling 2, 3 or more years before 
the usual school-entering age. In addition, under Illinois law, the state's 
obligation to educate hearing-impaired children does not end until age 21. 
The figures on number of years of schooling should therefore be interpreted 
as indicating the very special difficulties encountered in educating the 
hearing-impaired, and the generally slow academic progress they made. 

Even when high school is completed by a deaf student, he is apt to have 
attained a markedly lower academic achievement level than the typical graduate 
with normal hearing. 

Some 16 percent of the respondents reported they were unemployed. If 
housewives are excluded, this percentage rises to almost 20 percent, a figure 
consistent with what some other surveys have sho\^. The number unemployed 
excludes respondents who reported they were still attending school. On the 
other hand, the questionnaire was distributed during the summer months when 
some students had temporary summer jobs. This tended to inflate the propor- 
tion employed. The unemployed percentage tended to be highest for the senior 
citizen group. These persons were probably retired for the most part. 

The 75 percent of the respondents who indicated that they were interested 
in some type of adult education, included 34 percent who marked two or more 
fields. Their interests were quite varied and covered basic as well as 
vocational education and recreational courses. In vocational education, the 
proportion interested in learning a new type of work was more than twice the 
proportion who indicated they desired to improve their skills on their current 
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jobs. The percentage of respondents who did not indicate any interest at 
all was lowest 14 percent for the youngest group and rose steadily by 
age to 57 percent for the 65 and over group. These figures appear to indicate 
that there is a great desire for adult education of some type by a very sub- 
stantial portion of the adult hearing-impaired community. But they also 
show that there is a lack of awareness by many hearing-impaired persons of 
what a properly organized adult education program can do for them. The 
large number of persons who failed to return the basic questionnaire may 
also be evidence that many hearing-impaired persons had language skills too 
low to enable them to appreciate the purpose of the questionnaire. It may 
also reflect antipathy towards education in general resulting from the 
frustrations encountered during the regular school years. 

About two- thirds of the respondents had indicated that they were members 
of at least one organization of the deaf (social, fraternal or religious) 
with one-third being affiliated with two or more such groups. The percentage 
with some social affiliation rose with age from 52 percent for the youngest 
adults (aged 18 to 24) to 78 percent for those aged 65 and over. These 
figures confirm the fact that hearing-impaired persons are highly gregarious. 
The high percentage of aged adults with some social affiliation coupled with 
the low proportion of them who had indicated some interest in adult education 
suggests that for this age group the primary need was social involvement 
rather than educational. To many , regardless of age, the opportunity to 
participate in adult education programs is regarded as an important additional 
social activity, apart from other values that the programs offer. 

The 1,220 persons submitting basic questionnaires included 53 who 
described themselves as '*hard of hearing** and 14 who had some disability in 
addition to hearing-impairment (multiply-handicapped). The multiply-handicapped 
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persons obviously need to be studied individually to determine how they may 
be helped. 

The main outcome of the follow-up in-depth interview*; was that they 
largely confirmed the findings of the basic questionnaires as regards employ- 
ment, education and need for adult education. In addition, they provided 
some insight into (a) the quality of social relationships within the family 
and with society in general, as well as with peers, (b) the actual use of 
Leisure time, and (c) the degree of communication skills in various modes. 
The data in these areas may be summarized as follows: 

(a) Hearing-impaired persons tended to have much better social relation 
ships within their own families and with peers than with general 
society. Married persons had significantly better relationships 
than did unmarried ones in all these situations. This suggests 
that hearing- impaired persons are primarily family-oriented social?. 
A very substantial majority have normal or better relationships 
with peers. However, among unmarried persons, the percentage with 
less- than-normal relationships with peers seems unusually high - 

42 percent. The percentage of interviewees with normal or better 
relationships with general society was 43 percent. 

(b) In the area of use of leisure time, it was clear that the inter- 
viewees as a group had quite varied interests. However, as might 
be expected, only one-fifth indicated that these interests were of 
a cultural or intellectual nature. The major interests appeared 
to be social activities and creative work, but interest in sports 
was also high, either as spectator cr participant. Only a very 
small number of interviewees failed to identify an interest. The 
high percentage with creative interests (arts and crafts) is 
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probably related to the relatively large number of unmarried 
women who do not have means and/or opportunity for normal social 
involvement with their peers. The values imputed by the inter- 
viewees to their leisure time activities did not form any special 
pattern. 

The interviewees as a group were found to be below average in all 
forms of communication observed (oral, manual, writing, reading). 
Even so, the results may be overstated. The fact that the group 
interviewed had oral skills much lower on the average than their 
manual skills is significant . It gives addi tional support to the 
statement frequently made that purely oral instruction to hearing- 
impaired persons in school situations has been responsible in 
i.arge measure for the generally low academic achievement levels 
of these persons. 

Surprisingly, the manual communication skills of the interviewees 
were not especially high. As a group, they had a median score of 
just 2.92 in quality and of 2.60 in content of manual communication 
which, under the system of scoring used, meant that more than half 
the group were below average in these respects. (A person rated 
average was assigned a score of 3.) This suggests that hearing- 
impaired persons in traditional educational patterns do not general- 
ly develop high manual communication skills. A contributing factor 
here, again, is the relatively limited general language skills 
they have. This is supported by the median scores of the group in 
ability to communicate by writing and in their reading skills. 
Both median scores were well below the score for manual communica- 
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tion skills and only a little higher than the median score for 
oral skills. While these results lack objectivity, they do present 
an overall depressing picture of the general communication skills 
of deaf adults, and point up again their need to strenghen their 
basic language and other academic skills. 

The Illinois Community Colleges 

The 15 community colleges visited in connection with this study can be 
called a fair cross-section of all 47 such institutions now in the state. 
All have or are planning to have new buildings with the most up-to-date class 
room facilities and equipment, including vocational training equipment and 
media designed to develop skills essential for holding many of today's pro- 
fessional, semi-professional and/or technical jobs. The state now has 38 
community college districts which, in December 1972, had an estimated totaJ 
population of 10 million persons, or 90 percent of the total state population 

The community colleges are basically two-year colleges which provide 
instructional credit curricula which includes: 

1. Courses towards bachelors* degrees transferable to 4-year colleges 
and universities. 

2. Vocational- technical training leading directly to employment in new 
and existing commercial and industrial fields. 

3. General studies of a post-secondary nature. 
However, they also provide, or are planning to provide: 

1. Continuing adult education designed to meet the needs of par ..-time 
students of all ages at places and times convenient to the students. 

2. Community services especially designed for relevance to current 
communi ty development. 
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Many of the community colleg^ss already have v-ell-developed adult educa- 
tion programs embracing the last two items above, which include courses in a 
very wide variety of subjects. The particular courses offered by %ny one 
community college are tailored to the needs and interests of that community 
and are held not only in the college building itself, but in local high 
schools which cooperate with the program. Many programs include adult basic 
education and other pre-college and pre-secondary level courses to the extent 
a demand for them is made. Recreational courses are very common and popular 
and include instruction in specific arts and crafts as well as in specific 
sports. Vocational courses such as those in welding, auto mechanics and 
autobody work are also frequently offered. Sl.rice the emphasis is on com- 
munity service, there is a constant effort to idtmtify the needs of even a 
small group of people and courses to meet that need are started whenever a 
sufficient minimum number of people apply for it. For example, in one 
community college (Rock Valley) plans are being made to set up instructional 
courses to he conducted in Spanish for the benefit of Spanish-speaking adults 
in the community. 

However, at the time V.his report was prepared,, only one community 
college (Wilbur Wright in Chicago) provided a program especially for deaf 
adults. This program, which began in the fall of 1973, is enjoying a high 
initial success in terms of enrollment, because it is the first such program 
available in scleral years and because it can draw or. the relatively large 
population of hearing-impaired persons in the greattx Chicago area. 

The very nature of adult education implies part-time attendance at a 
school by persons who are employed full time and whose attendance is a 
leisure tine activity. Therefore, it is a truism that the schools attended 
are those which are reasonably centrally located with respect to where people 
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live and can be reached by travel of no more than an hour between home and 
school. It is for this reason that community colleges are almost ideal for 
the purpose of housing adult education programs for the hearing- impaired. 
The problem here, however, is that in areas outside of the greater Chicago 
Metropolitan Area, the size of the hearing- impaired population may be too 
sma.l \ to encourage establishment of a program for them in any one community 
college. The question here is whether the hearing-impaired community in any 
part of the state should be deprived of adult educational opportunities 
simply because of its small sizer 

Although commuiiity colleges appear to be ideal sites for adult education 
programs, that isn't to say that ouher facilities should not be explored. 
There has long been a complaint that the eL.;nentary and secondary school 
facilities in the country are insufficiently utilized. Actually, in the 
past, secondary schools had been used considerably for adult education pro- 
grams and still are, for that matter, except that there is a trend toward 
coordination of such programs through community colleges. Similarly, in 
connection with vocational training, the facilities of trade schools should 
be given careful consideration and duplication in facilities should be avoided. 

In his site visits to the community colleges, the Project Director 
found that the directors of the continuing education programs had (with only 
one or two exceptions) no knowledge of or experience with the problems of 
education of the hearing-impai r vd. In 4 or 5 of these colleges, courses 
were offered in marual communication and some directors mistakenly assumed 
that these courses served deaf people directly. Therefore, it was necessary 
for the Project Director to explain the basic nature of hearing loss as a 
communication handicap and the implications of various levels and ages at 
onset of thr.t loss on the educational development of the individuals involved. 
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The directors without exception were interested and agreed that their com- 
mitment to the community also included an obligation on their part to serve 
the hearing-impaired members of '^;.«it community, if at all possible. They 
appreciated the problems involved: that they had no staff members with any 
type of background in education of the deaf; that in the case of a low 
incidence handicap as deafness, most programs would involve integration of 
deaf adults in regular adult classes with interpreters; that truly qualified 
interpreters were in very short supj/Iy; that they had no funds for payment of 
interpreters; that integration would not be successful for instruction in 
basic education; that special media would be required, etc. Nevertheless, 
they agreed that they would cooperate with any state-wide program of adi!lt 
education for deaf persons that may be established. 

In addition to the community colleges, the Illinois School for the 
Deaf was also visited. This school is unique in that it has a faculty al- 
ready trained to work with deaf students through the secondary level. 
For that reason, it could also participate effectively in a state-wide adult 
education program. It would be an ideal site for adult basic education 
courses in its own area. The school authorities have expressed their support 
of adult education for the deaf since they have first hand knowledge of 
the academic limitations of many of the students who leave that school at 
age 21 or earlier. 

Social Service Agencies 
The survey of social service agencies for the deaf disclosed that none 
actually provides educational services for adults on a direct basis. The 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation funds such services as are provided 
by private tutors or, for special problem cases, under agreement with 
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Northwestern University and Northern Illinois University. It has also 
paid tuition and other costs for students attending post-secondary insti- 
tutions . 

Most hearing-impaired adults in the state are unaware of state services 
generally available to the population cir are reluctant to avail themselves 
of needed services because of the communication barrier. Also, few state 
agencies are equipped to handle hearing-impaired clients effectively. At 
a meeting held by Senator Esther Saperstein in Chicago some years ago, to 
which she invited representatives of several state agencies, it was brought 
out that except for DVR, those agencies rarely had occasion or competence 
to deal with deaf persons. One agency, the Illinois State Employment Service, 
systematically referred deaf job applicants to DVR, which (at least in the 
Chicago area) had counselors specially trained to work with deaf clients. 
The situation today is essentially the same as at the time of that meeting. 
It indicates that there is a positive need for a central referral office 
to which all deaf residents of the state may go to learn of the availability 
of state services and to receive general counseling. There is such an 
office in Wisconsin supported by the state. 

Conclusions 

The major conclusions based on the data compiled in this study may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. There are an estimated 15,000 hearing-impaired adults residing in 
Illinois. This estimate is based on an overall ratio of 2 hearing- 
impaired persons per 1,000 in the general population as established 
by the National Census of the Deaf in its recent Census. That 
ratio would yield a total of 20,000 hearing-impaired persons if 
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applied to Illinois. The 15,000 estimate for adults is a conser- 
vative one reached after adjusting the 20,000 total to allow for 
those under age 18. 

The geographic distribution of hearing- impaired adults in the 
state roughly follows that of the general population. However, 
there is a greater concentration of hearing-impaired persons in or 
near major urban areas. Close to two-thirds (63 percent) live 
in the Chicago Metropolitan area and 19 percent reside in four 
downstate urban areas (Springfield and Jacksonville, East St. 
Louis, Rockford and Peoria) with the remaining 18 percent scattered 
throughout the rest of the state. 

There appears to be a definate need for education programs for 
hearing-impaired adults that would provide a sufficient variety of 
educational opportunities for them. Perhaps the greatest need 
is for basic courses in English, reading, arithmetic, consumer 
education and other *'high interest, low achievement" subjects; 
that is - subjects geared to adult interests but taught to adults 
with limited academic skills. Eased on available data in the 
performance of the oldest segment (age 16-21) of the Illinois 
school population, the average hearing-impaired adult reads at no 
higner than the 5th grade level. There is also a substantial need 
for higher level courses, so as to give hearing-impaired persons 
the opportunity to obtain their high school diploma (through a 
GED program) so as to qualify them for training for and employ- 
ment in better jobs. (In this connection^ the Center for Contin- 
uing Education in Gallaudet College is currently developing a 
revised GED program for deaf adults which would give recognition 
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to their special needs.) Finally, hearing-impaired persons 
(particularly older ores) desire recreation- type courses (sports, 
hobbies, arts and crafts) such as are available to persons with 
normal hearing. 

4. The study indicated that a substantial number of hearing-impaired 
persons are employed in skilled or higher level jobs. However, 
these data were belied by the large proportion who expressed an 
interest in receiving training to improve their skills or their 
present job or to learn a new type of work, particularly the latter. 
This suggests that appropriate vocational training programs for the 
hearing-impaired should be set up or expanded. However, many of the 
persons needing such training can only profit from them if their 
academic skills are strengthened. 

5. The rate of unemployment among hearing-impaired persons (20 percent) 
is higher than for the general population. The rate is especially 
high among noiiwhite persons. This fact, coupled with the expressed 
need for basic academic and vocational training or re-training, 
illustrates the dilemna in which many hearing-impaired persons find 
themselves: they cannot obtain jobs or decent jobs without ap- 
propriate training and their understanding of language and general 
reading capability is too low to enable them to receive job training 
effectively. 

6. The key to effective adult education programs is effective comriiuni- 
cation. Hearing-impaired persons as a group have below-average 
ability to communicate, even in the mode in which they are most 
comfortable - sign language. In the sample of persons interviewed 
as part of this study, all but 5 percent indicated the need for 
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supportive communication in the classroom. The overwhelming 
preference was for a teacher, deaf or othervise, who could com- 
municate directly with a self-contained class. However, a sub- 
stantial number would accept the use of an interpreter, particu- 
larly in an integrated class, but in the latter case, the need 
for supporting tutorial services was stressed. Dr. Thomas A. 
Mayes, Dean of the Center for Continuing Education, Gallaudet 
College, is authority for the statement that deaf adults, who 
initially doubted the value of interpreter services in integrated 
classrooms, found them much more acceptable and desirable after 
actual exposure to such services. 

The community college system in Illinois appears to be an ideal 
vehicle to house adult education programs for the hearing-impaired. 
There are 47 colleges in 38 junior college districts which, col- 
lectively, serve 90 percent of the state population. The colleges 
are , under law, obligated to serve all members oT the community 
and in fact offer (in addition to full and part time educational 
programs which permit a wide choice of individual goals) community 
service programs in a wide variety of ways geared to specialized 
local needs. These community service programs take many forms 
and include conferences, seminars, advisory services, consulting 
bureaus, lecture and concert series, etc. Directors of the adult 
or continuing education programs in a large sample of these col- 
leges have expressed their interest in serving deaf adults and 
their willingness to do so provided necessary supportive services 
are funded. 
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8. Hearing-impaired persons aged 65 and over have a unique set of 
problems. Since most are retired, their needs relate to their 
desire to live in dignity and comfort with maximum participation 
in social life with their peers. For this group, adult education 
would serve more as an additional social opportunity than to fill 
a learning need. However, even on this basis, it will serve the 
same purpose as it does for younger persons - to improve the qual- 
ity of life. 

9. There remains a critical problem of identification, as evidenced 
by the small portion of the estimated total population of which 
the National Census of the Deaf had records. 

10. The problem of delivering needed services to the hearing-impaired 
population of the state is not a simple one. Past experiences 
have indicated that those persons who most need help are least 
likely to come forward for it voluntarily. 

11. This study and others also raise a question of the effectiveness 
of the present systems of elementary and secondary education for 
the deaf, and suggest that the ending of state responsibility for 
their education at age 21 is not at all realistic. 

The data collected in this study plainly indicate that the hearing- 
impaired of Illinois have a need for all aspects of continuing education, 
a need so critical that it should receive priority consideration in state 
support of that type of education. 
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Chapter V 



RECOMMENDATIONS 

The history of adult education programs for the hearing-impaired in 
Illinois and other states has shovm that these programs have been character- 
ized by great initial enthusiasm on the part of the people they were intended 
to serve. This clearlv indicated that such programs were wanted and indeed 
filled basic needs. T}\e fact that the programs were relatively shc/t-lived 
possibly reflects the existence of defects in their structure, organization 
and content. The current study has produced ample evidence that adult pro- 
grams are wanted and needed more than ever. The Illinois Association of the 
Deaf has therefore developed a set of recommendations for the establishment 
of such programs. 

In its May 1973 Report of the Development of Education and Training 
under the provisions of Section 10 - 22*20 of the II linois School Code » the 
Adult and Continuing Education Section of the Office of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction described the program developed to provide basic 
education and vocational training to Public Aid recipients, *' in order to 
enhance their opportunities for self-suj)port and to minimize or obviate their 
need for public assistance ." The June 1973 Report of the Development of the 
Educational Program under the provisions of P.L. 91 - 230 (Adult Basic 
Education) made by the Sections explained that this law was an amendment to 
TiMf- III r.i rhe F. ! Gir.Gn tary and Secondary Education Act of 1966, and that 
the most important change was the inclusion of programs " that would enable 
all adults to continu3 their education to at least the level of completion 
of secondary school and make available the means to assure training that 
would enable them to become more employable, productive and responsible citizens . ** 
(underscoring supplied) 
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In fiscal year 1972-73, over 48,000 persons were enrolled under these two 
programs in Illinois, and the total cost was almost $12,000,000, a good part 
of which was contributed by the Federal Government. However, few (if any) 
hearing-impaired individuals could have participated in them, since no 
special provision for such individuals was made. 

Under the Illinois Community College program, total student credit 
hours for adult and continuing education in fiscal year 1971-72 were almost 
155,000 and total instruction costs were $7,500,000 (from the report "The NOW 
Colleges in Illinois, May 1973, of the Illinois Junior College Board). A 
good part of this cost was met by Federal and state funds. Again, there is 
no record of any hearing-impaired participant in these programs, and none of 
the directors of continuing education visited as part of this study could 
recall any in their own schools. 

It should be clear then that there is an obligation to develop programs, 
geared to the special needs of hearing-impaired adults, that would enable 
them to benefit in greater measure from the general state programs described 
above, and with the same goals in mind. The special needs are mainly in 
the form of supportive services; i.e., the provision of teachers trained in 
education of hearing-impaired adults, of qualified interpreters and note- 
takers in classroom situations, and of educational media of all types devel- 
oped or adopted for use by these adults. The recommendations below are 
mainly directed towards the establishment of such supportive services on a 
statewide basis. 

However, this study as well as past experience have revealed or con- 
firmed the existence of other needs. The general lack of information of 
hearing-impaired persons about their rights as residerts to various state 
services, plus the communication barriers which prevent them from obtaining 
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such information or services on a timely basis, represents an additional 
area in which remedies or improvements must be sought. Improvement can be 
achieved through the creation of a central state office from which all 
hearing-impaired persons may receive referral or counseling services. This 
central office can also serve as a liaison office with all other state, 
local or private agencies or organizations which serve the hearing- impaired 
in any manner, and assist in coordinating the efforts of these agencies or 
organizations • 

The recommendations of the IAD may therefore be summarized as follows: 
1 . Establishment of educational programs for hearing-impaired adults . 

The state should take the necessary steps to formally authorize 
the various community colleges and other selected public educational 
facilities in Illinois to set up special adult education, vocational 
training, and community service programs geared to the needs of 
hearing-impaired adults. These programs should include the employ- 
ment of specially-trained teachers in self-contained classes; of 
qualified interpreters and note-takers in integrated classes; and of 
resource teachers and tutors for students in integrated classes, 
as required. They would also include the use of all appropriate 
types of media especially prepared or adapted for hearing-impaired 
adults, including hardware for programmed instruction, visual aids, 
and other components of instructional technology. 

The state should appropriate funds to support these programs, 
the funds to be assigned to a special account administered by a 
special unit in the Adult and Continuing Education Section of OSPI 
(See Recommendation No. 5 below). Expenditures from this account 
would be made to Community Colleges and other qualified schools on 
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the basis of applications filed with OSPI which describe the pro- 
posed program and include a tentative budget covering all costs of 
the program over and above those that can be met from the regular 
sources of support for adult and continuing education prog7:ams 
within the state. 

The Community Colleges eligible to participate in this activity 
would normally be those in which adult education programs are 
already provided for the community at large. In areas ia which no 
community colleges exist, other pos t-3econdary or secondary schools 
which have reasonably well-developed aad equipped adult-education 
programs would qualify for participation. The Illinois School for 
the Deaf should be given special authority at least to ej^tablish 
an adult basic education program in i*:i5 area because of its unique 
ability to provide qualified teachers f ,>r that purpose. 

The programs authorized under this recommendation should include 
not only instructional courses for credit at all levels as required, 
but also recreational- type courses similar to those available to the 
general public. 

Development of an adequate supply of qualifiea teachers of hearing - 
impaired adults . 

The state should support and encourage the development of a 
sufficient number of qualified teachers in v^uious subject matter 
areas to meet the needs of the programs described in Recommendation 
No. 1. Funds should be made available for scholarships and other 
incentives to encourage persons to undergo the special training 
required in approved University programs of education for the hearing- 
impaired which in turn would be encouraged to add appropriate courses 
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of study to their curricula leading to competence in the instruction 
of adults. In this connection, the state should support and en- 
courage the development of a separate set of criteria for the 
training and certification of teachers of deaf adults. Those funds 
may be administered as part of the special account described in 
Recoinmendation No, 1 but earmarked for this purpose. 

Development of an adequate supply of qualified classroom interpreters . 

The state nhould support and encourage the development, through 
a carefully crganized training program, of a substantial body of 
qualified interi>reters to serve in classrooms in post-secondary and 
adult educatiGvi programs for the hearing-impaired. To this end, the 
state should Cf>i L^borc'te v;ith the Department of Special Education of 
the University ct illinois, the Deafness Research and Training center 
of New York University, the Center on Deafness of the California 
State Universit;. at Northridge, the National Technical Institute for 
the Deaf, and the National and Illinois Registry of Interpreters for 
the Deaf, all of which have developed special materials for the 
training of such interpreters. Funds should be made available on a 
continuing basis to support r-his activit)^ which may be carried on in 
any appropriate University or Community College in the state. These 
funds may also be. ad "inisv.er^d as part of the special account 
described in Recommendation No. 1 but earmarked for this special 
purpose. 

Establish a Central State Educational Media Center to serve all 
programs for the hearing-impaired within the Stat e. 

There is a need for a central facility within the state to 
make available to all educational programs for the hearing-impaired - 
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from pre-school through adult and continuing education • the most 
modem and effective teaching materials and equipment. This facil- 
ity may also t»erve as a development and evaluation center to test 
new materials for use at the several academic levels. The center 
would maintain close liaison with other media centers for the hear- 
ing-impaired in the country, and should obtain maximum cooperation 
from the office of Media Services and Captioned Films in the Federal 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare. The cost of support- 
ing this central media facility would be shared by :.he special 
account described in Recommendation No. 1 above and the other state 
funds which support regular special education programs for the 
hearing- impaired . 

Ef^ tiblishment of a special unit within the Adult and Continuing 
Education Section of QSPI . 

The state should establish a separate unit within the Adult 
and Continuing Education Section of OSPI that would concern itself 
solely with the various aspects of educational programs for hearing- 
impaired adults as described in the four preceding recommendations. 
In addition to overseeing the creation and operations of the various 
program?, this unit would maintain liaison with other state govern- 
ment units which have some interest in or concern with education of 
the hearing-impaired at some level including the Handicapped Children' 
Section of OSPI, the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, the 
Department of Children and Family Services and the Illinois Junior 
College Board. It would also maintain close contact with the 
Central referral office recommended below. 
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6 . Creation of a full-time Central Referral Center for the Hearing - 
Impaired , 

The state should set up and support a full-time referral center 
in an appropriate location, for the benefit of all hearing- impaired 
residents. The functions of this center would be: 

(a) To disseminate information to all hearing- impaired persons 
on the variety of sl^^te services available to them and to 
assist them in obcaining such services. 

(b) To provide counseling services of a general nature and to 
refer individual hoar ing-impaired persons to the appro- 
priate agency for specialized counseling as required. 

(c) To act as an '^ombudsman" for hearing-impaired residents 
to help ovarccrnc the communication and other barriers in 
their cont^tcts v.' th state or other agencies. 

(d) To establish and maintain as complete as possible a name 
and address list of hearing-impaired persons in the 
state, in order to provide a more accurate basis for all 
state and local planning ^^volving them and to insure 
that the maximum number leceive the services to which 
they are entitled. 

(e) To publish a monthly or quarterly bulletin or newsletter 
to De distributed to all families in the state which 
include one or more hearing-impaired persons. The purpose 
of this bulletin would be tu disseminate general and 
special information on all developments that may affect 
such persons. 
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(f ) To maintain liaison with other state agencies and offices 
and with all other institutions or organizations serving 
the hearing-impaired, and to assist in coordinating the 
activities of these agencies, institutions and organiza- 
tions . 

(g) To function as a central comrriunication office (1) to arrange 
to alert the hearing-impaired population in emergency 
situations via television or other mass media channels and 
(2) to maintain contact with hearing-impaired individuals 
via the teletype- telephone network in existence. 

If this recommendation is adopted, it is further recommended 
that the state contract with the Illinois Association of the Deaf to 
operate this central referral office. The Association is the major 
representative of the hearing-impaired population of the state and 
individual members of that populatioti are more likely to identify 
with it and therefore to seek its services. 

Ccsts of Recommended Programs 
There is little or nothing in the way of precedent to serve as a basis 
for measuring the costs of the programs recommended. In the case of Recom- 
mendation No. 1, such measurement would depend on the specific details of 
individual programs adopted and those may vary considerably in size and 
scope, which is why they have not been included in the recommendations proper. 
Because of the very uneven dispersal of hearing-impaired adults throughout 
the state, programs may include "classes** ranging from those involving a 
single adult regularly receiving individual instruction, to one-night lecture 
type meetings of up to several hundred persons. Self-contained classes may 
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be possible in only a few heavily-populated areas in the state; in most 
programs it may be necessary to place deaf adults in regular classes and 
give them interpreter and note-taker assistance, supplemented by resource 
teaching or tutoring. In some programs, computer-assisted learning may be 
feasible. Also, even at the best, if Recomrriendation No. 1 is adopted, it 
may be 3ome length of time before it can be fully implemented because of 
the considerable spadework involved in getting programs started, staffed 
and housed, and alerting the population to be served by them. Finally, 
funding would be required only for that part of the cost which would not be 
met by outlays from regular funds available for adult and continuing education. 

On the basis of data available, it is difficult to determine a per 
capita or per credit hour cost for adult education for the deaf. In some 
courses (a deaf teacher with standard materials), no extra costs over and 
above regular amounts may be involved. At the other extreme, (a single 
individual requiring both interpreter and tutoring services) the total cost 
would exceed the regular $50 per credit hour by a gieat margin. A fair 
estimate for instructional costs would appear to be double the regular figure, 
or $100 per credit hour. Of this amount, $50 could come from regular com- 
raunity college support and the remainder from special state funds. A three- 
year projection of enrollment allowing for steady growth might be somewhat 
as follows: 

First year Second year Third yoar Total 

Courses 200 400 600 1,200 

Credit hours 600 1,200 1,300 3,600 

Special funding $30,000 $60,000 $90^,000 $180,000 

The cost for tr Ining teachers and interpreters (Recommendation'; No. 2 

and 3) would obviously depend on the number and type to be trained, since 

teachers in the area of adult education normally work on a part-time basis. 

erJc 



If we assume that scholarships aggregating $15,000 per year would be made 
available, the 3-year cost would be $45,000. Special short term programs 
are available Gallaudet College and could be set up ar. other colleges 
for such training. The cost for training interpreter's would depend on how 
classes aio set up. If they are evening classes that attract applicants 
from the immediate vicinity in which the classes are held, they may be made 
part of existing adult education programs. In that event, tuition would be 
nominal or free, and teacher salaries would be met by regular funds. The 
only extra cost woluld be for media. Assuming $100 per class and 10 such 

classes per year, would yield a 3-year cost of $3,000. 

I 

There is no adequate basis for estimating the cost of a central media 
facility (Recommendation No. 4) since much depends on the size of the staff 
and the cost of rental or construction of space, as well as the costs of the 
various items of media themselves. However > for the purposes of this report, 
the cost for the first 3 years may be taken at $135,000. This assumes a 
staff of 3 persons headed by a media specialist, and includes the cost of 
rental of temporary space, pending decisions as to the future permanent 
home of this center. It is assumed that the items of media themselves 
would be ultimately charged to the various school systems which requisitions 
them from the center; hence, there need be no separate estimate for such 
costs at this time. 

The special unit in the Adult and Continuing Education Section of OSPI 
need not consist of more than 3 persons: a unit head, his assistant and a 
secretary. Other needed services: fiscal, legal, etc., can be supplied by 
the regular staff of OSPI so that additional provision for them need not 
be made. It is also assumed that there is adequate space for this unit in 
existing quarters now occupied by the Section. For the 3 staff members. 
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it is estimated that the 3*year cost for salaries, travel and other supplies 
not otherv/ise provided for would be $120,000. 

The cost of setting up and maintaining the central referral office 
described in Recommendation No. 6 would also depend mainly on the size of 
the staff. The State Service Bureau for the Deaf in Wisconsin has a staff 
consisting of a full-time Director plus part-time secretarial and/or clerical 
assistance, and for fiscal year 1972-73 had a budget of about $30,000. 
Its functions appear to be essentially similar to that recommended for an 
Illinois facility, although far less extensive. Account must also be taken 
of the fact that the Illinois population of hearing-impaired persons is in 
the neighborhood of three times that for Wisconsin. A fair 3-year estimate 
of the cost of the recommended facility in Illinois would be $150^000, 
including salaries for a staff of 3 persons, housing, equipment, and costs 
of providing the recommended services. This estimate may be low because of 
the inflationary spiral. 

The estimated costs of the recommended programs for the first 3 years 
msy be sumn:arized as follows: 



Recommendation No. 1 - Instructional Costs $180,000 

2 - Teacher-Training 45,000 

3 - Interpreter Training 3,000 

4 - Media Center 135,000 

5 - Special Unit in OSPI 120,000 

6 - Central Referral Office 150,000 

Total $633,000 



The estimated total of $483,000 cost for the initial 3 years for all 
programs recommended in this report directly related to adult education 
(Recommendation No. 1 through 5) would be relatively small compared to the 
total cost of education for hearing- impaired persons up to the age of 21 
now incurred in Illinois. The annual cost for the Illinois School for the 
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Deaf alone is in the neighborhood of $3,000,000. The estimate annual cost 
for hearing-impaired children in day school programs or other oarts of the 
state is about $4,000,000. Thus, at current rates, the 3-year cost for 
pre-school, elementary and secondary education for the hearing-impaired in 
Illinois is approximately $21,000,000. Moreover, this figure does not 
include the special support funds for education supplied by the Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation. However, even disregarding the latter item, the 
estimated cost for the recommended programs represents an addition of only 
about 2.3 percent to current educational costs incurred by the State with 
respect to hearing-impaired persons. 

It must be kept in mind that the relatively low cost of the recommended 
programs simply relates to the practicability of adopting them. Regardless 
of cost, it is urgent that these or similar programs be set up because of 
the demonstrated fact that far too many hearing-Impaired persons now end 
their formal education prematurely, without the t7:aining or skills they 
would need to qualify for jobs in the increasingly complex world of work. 
As the supply of unskilled jobs dwindles, it may be expected that a higher 
proportion of hearing-handicapped persons would be unemployed and would 
burden the public welfare rolls, unless greater efforts are made to preven., 
such an eventuality and to maximize the number of hearing-impaired to all 
self-supporting, tax-paying citizens. The educational programs recommended 
here would comprise highly meaningful and effective forms of such efforts. 

The Central Referral Office described in Recommendation No. 6 is one 
that has long been needed. Current efforts to assist the hearing- impaired 
population to obtain the same state services that are available to all 
others are fragmentary or non-existent. The relatively low educational 
levels of that population makes it unlikely that any improvement in that 
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situatior. can come about unless special provision is made to give direct 
help. The proposed central facility would provide such help to Illinois 
residents on about the same basis as are done by similar programs in other 
states. 

Final Remarks 

Another point that should be considered is the possibility of absorbing 
the adult education program for the deaf into the regional school concept. 
With this approach, the regional apparatus would provide advisory services 
and share costs of some functions, and would provide better coordination of 
educational services at all levels to the hearing-impaired. This approach 
cannot be fully delineated, however, until much more is known about regional 
p lanning. 

It was the purpose of the study project to determine the extent of the 
need for adult education services for the hearing-impaired population of 
Illinois. In making recommendations, the study committee is simply offering 
some suggestions for implementing such services. Program development would 
understandably be a long-term and intensive task in which the IAD hopes to 
continue to participate. 

The Illinois Association of the Deat is deeply grateful for the oppor- 
tunity extended to it to make this study. Its recommendations are based not 
only on the special data assembled from the hearing-impaired community, but 
also on its many years of involvement in all matters affecting that com- 
munity. At the same time, it has kept in mind the relatively low incidence 
of hearing-impairment and the need for practicality in the devising of 
programs which would involve reasonable per capita costs. It is hopeful 
that this study has accomplished that purpose and therefore respectfully 
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requests that the most serious consideration be extended to the recommendations 
contained herein, to the end that appropriate legislation to give effect to 
them be drafted and introduced into the State Legislature. 
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APPENDIX 



DESCRIPTION 

Report of National Census of the Deaf 
Project on procedures related to mail- 
ing of Basic Questionnaires. 

Data Sheets used in Follow-up Inter- 
views with a sample of hearing-impair- 
ed adults ^-^ho responded to Basic Ques- 
tionnaire . 

Instructions to agents for making 
entries in Follov-Up Interview Data 
Sheets. 

Questionnaire mailed to selected Social 
Service agencies and schools . ' 

Outline of Punch Cards prepared from 
Basic Questionnaire. 

Outline of Listings and Tabulations 
of Data from Basic Questionnaires. 

Card Outline and Coding Guide for 
cards prepared from Fol low-Up Inter- 
view Data Sheets. 

Outline of Listing and Tabulations of 
Data from Fol low-Up Interviews. 

Article ^'Junior College a Big Boy Now." 
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ITEM 1 




Spor.*or.ni: Organization!. 



jy^tlo/:d C:^::2i^^ of tk deaf 

PROJECT Or TrifE \A7iO\AL AS3CC1ATI0INJ OF THE DEAr 



314 I hayer Avenue, Siiv^r Sprifiy, iV'aryiand 20910 

.973 



Phone: 301 •588*8414 



Amorir.in Acitiemy of 
O;>.itiulr.^oloi:y and 
0:oUi>nioloiy 

America a A'.hie'.ic 
As>oci<ilioi. o: the Deaf 

Amnican Council of 
Oioiaryn£oi,oi;y 

Anifhcan S;ict"Co ^nd 
lloar»n^ A-«soctaaon 

rjn...-d ;or Mii^.'t.onfi 
:o t.-.e Dt»«i; 
Lti;r.crr«n Cti^irch 
^•^^iou^ Synod 

CoaTivrnCf ot Church 
V.'orAcrs Ainon;; lh« Deaf 

Con.'iiciice o'i Execn lives 
ol Anieric^u Schools 
• «.ir Mic Doaf 

Cv^unct) of Gr;:inizaiions 
,Soj-via; the Deal 

V on vTutiort of American 
u;^:ruciOz^ oi ir^e Deaf 

G.ili,.uclet Co>:r;;e 
/Uunrint Association 



Dr. Sar.ucl A, i:-lock 

8041 Kildare 

Skokic, Illinois 6C076 



Dear Sam: 



Enclosed is the report: of the National Census of the Deaf 
Population' s partici;';at:iOi'i in the Illinois Continuing Edu- 
cation Survey. 

I tihink I must have r;.idunders tood your letter of July 23, 
1973. Wc did eiirr.iaate duplications among the several lists 
provided by L\D. 3ut you know, we, like most other re- 
searchers, do act try to eliminate all possible duplications • 
VJe feci it's niuch better to increase the number of individual 
responses by nailin3 out a few more questionnaires, which 
may be possible duplicates, than to eliminate an unduplica- 
ted name. 



li^tern.iiitindLi Ca4h0iic Deaf 
A:^ucia:ion 

Nj;..on^ A ^.ociation 
oT 5icdr;n^ ^ Speech 
A^oncif* 

Nit ion 54 Cor.,3rrJ** 
of Jewi^i Dca4 

Nat:or.n>I r'raiemai Society 
ot U\c D«U4 

Nationai Inst4iute 
of Nt^urolo^icai Diseases 
Slrokc 




Sincerely your^, 

Marcus T. Delk 

Senior Research Associate 



Enclosure 




N'^t.o.i^ Ilehabiiitation 
A.'^ociiijori 

• o 4*c .0 r. ai K e U abU i t a t i o n 
^.Voriicr* Witii tiie Aduil 

r.c;:;»y o; ir.tcrpretera 
for i^.e Dual 

The Oeaf.'ii'fc^ Ke&eaxch 
^ounuatiOD 
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This project is boina conductccJ by 'J'.c NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF and iiiupported. in part, 
bv thj SOCIAL AND RcHAulLlTATlON SERVICE. U.S. Dcporimtat of He«ith, Education gnd W«lUrt. 



illxaois cg:;ti:;uikg dducatioa study 

MCD? 



At the request of the Illi;;oij Ao^jociation of the Deaf, the National 
Ceiisus of the Deaf ?opula'*::Lon (MCD?) was asked to participate in the 
Illinois C0r.tir.uin3 EclucaLior* Sjudy. 

Tlie XatioPial Census of che Deaf Po^^ulation was asked to perform the 
f ollowins : 

1. I\cypunch ar.d veri::y cll iiar.cs ar.J addresses presently 
available to the Illinoxu Association of the Deaf (IAD). 

2. Perforr.* all zhc co:..;/.:ter /rro^^jarr-.^iri^ necessary to 
eli;r.inatc any nar.'.cs o,\ the lA.) list that would duplicate 
names on the XCDP Verified Deaf list for Illinois re- 
sidents bora in 1955 or earlier. 

3* Prepare a clean IL-s'i: of nar»cs that would serve as the 
population for the survey. 

4. Conduct the ori^in^il r.ailinj of the IAD questionnaire, 
the NCD? coverins letter and the L\D covering letter, 
with no follow-up uailin^s. 

I'evounch and Key Vorif icat:*.on 



The KCD? keypunched and key verified 2,467 names and addresses sub- 
r.;itted to it by the IAD. Approximately 175 names and addresses were 
resubmitted to the LvD because of insufficient address. These names 
and addresses v/ere dropped from the survey because there was not time 
to do the follow-up work necessary to correct them. 

Tne majority of the names received from the IAD came from two sources, 
(1) the L\D mer.-ibership li:it, ::nd (2) the ^;ational Fraternal Society 
of the Deaf membership list for the state of Illinois. 



the L\D compatible \;ith the XCDP verified list. Tliis step was nec- 
essary to facilitate the ne;:t step, eliminating duplicates. (For a 
description of the format, see Attachment A). 

7A xminr^ t: in^. Pup lie r, t c s 

After all the names received fro:.*. ::he IAD had been keypunched and key 
verified, they v;ere placed on a eo:r.puter tape. 

This list was then sorted and alphabetized by name. In eyeballing 
the L\D list, it was noticed that there was some duplication. A pro- 
cedure was developed to handle the elimination of these duplicates 
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chu 50.-0 as rhc .-uplic^;:c3 bewween the NCDP verified list and 

The XCD? list contained A,iSl ;;ar;.cj cr»d addresses of persons who had 
been verified as beir.^ dcuJ for uhe state of Illinois. 1,288 of these 
r.ames and addresses vcre clir^inatad fro^:; the list because they would 
not uieet the uininun: age require::;ent for inclusion in the survey. The 
regaining 3,403 were placed or* a cor-puter tape, sorted and alphabetized 
by name. 

Both lists (the I/.D list and the N'CD? verified list) were then merged, 
sorted, z.r.d alphabetized by r4:in:c. The r.ew list contained 5^870 names 
and addresses. 1,760 were eli::^inated by the computer as duplicates. 
The following steps describe the procedure used in detecting duplicates 

1. The r.ar.es on the list \:eru sorted by: 

a. Type of list (L^ or XCD?) 

b. First nar.e 

c« Middle initial 

d. Last r.a;::c 

e. Nanie suffLx (Jr. or Sr.) 

f. X::r;»e prefix (Mr. or Mrs.) 

2. Coniparisons vere r,ace or. the last name, first name, middle 
initial and r.ar-.e suffi:-: of ar. entry with the preceding entry. 
If these coniparisons did not aatch, the name was not consi- 
dered to be a duplicate. 

3. If the above cGn;?arison3 were successful, a further comparison 
was n:ade for r4an:e prefLx. If this comparison failed, the name 
was not considered to be a duplicate. 

4. If the corr»parisons of Steps 2 and 3 were successful, the name 
was considered to be a duplicate. Before a name was eliminated 
a final check was niade to determine on which list (IAD or NCDP) 
the nan;e appeared. If both names were from IAD, one was kept 
and the other eliminated. If one name caiue from the IAD list 
and the other fro-* XCD?, the IAD name was kept and the NCDP 
narr.e was eliminated, Tnis procedure was used because it was 
felt that the addresses on the IAD list were more up-to-date 
than those on the !^CD? verified list. 

Using this procedure, an entry had to ^et to Step 4 before it was elim- 
matea as a duplicate. 

ter List 



A r.aster list of the rorr.cinin^ 4,11G rwa-.es and addresses was used to 
r.ail out the Lw screening cucsuicnnairc. A clean tape was produced 
containing the 4,110 na-.Oo and addresses. This tape was then taken to 
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Mr. E.G. McFr.dden, Computer Software Consultant, who handled the set-up 
and production of the che.Mrc labels which were used for the n^ailing. 

Mailing 

The original mailing was hc-^.ndled by Mailing List Systems, LTD., of Alex- 
andria, Virginia. 

The mailing consisted of: 

(1) IAD screening questionnaire 

(2) NCDP covering letter 

(3) LAD covering letter 

(4) Return envelope (Addressed to IAD) 

(5) NCDP mail-out envelope 

See Attachments B, C, D, and 7 for excT.ples of each. 

The duties performed by Mailing List Sy sterns included; folding and in- 
serting the I/vD questionnaire J NCDP and IAD covering letters, inserting 
the IAD return envelope, affixing labels and postage, and nailing the 
packet. 

On July 2, the 4,110 packets were mailed, 435 or 11 percent were re- 
turned to this office by the Post Office as undeliverable. 
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ATTACl-J^IENT A 



ILLINOIS CONTINUING EDUCATION STUDY 
(L^IBELS) 

CODE SHEET 



C0LU>1N ENTRY 

1 * 

2-4 (MR. OR yniS.) only if it says sot 

5-13 FIRST NnXE 

14 KIDDLE INITIAL (if none leave blank) 

15-26 U^S7 NAxME 

27-23 X.\>E SUFFIX (Jr. or Sr.) only if it says so 

29-56 STREET ADDRESS 

57-71 CITY 

72 EL.^\N:< 

73-74 STATE CODE (2 characters) 

75 BLANa 

76-80 ZIP CODS (5 digits) 

START ALL NAMES OR ABDRiiSSES IN THE BEGINNING OF THE CORRECT COLUMN. 

ABBREVIATIONS 



AVE 


AVENUE 


BR 


3R.\NCH 


CT 


COURT 


DR 


DRIVE 


HVJY 


HIGiWAY 


iNu 


imdepentienj; 


LA 


L<\NE 


STA 


STATION 


TER 


TERK(\CE 


RT 


ROUTE 


BLVD 


BOULEVARD 


PKWY 


PARKWAY 


PL 


PLACE 


ST 


STREET 


RD 


RO;\D 


TRL 


TRAIL 


\- 


NORTIi ~\ 


s, 


SOUTC 4- 1 


w. 


WEST S 


E. 


EAST _y 


IL 


ILLINOIS 


IN 


INDL^NA 


WI 


WISCONSIN 


lA 


IOWA 


MO 


MISSOURI 


KY 


lOiNTUCKY 


KI 


MICHIGAN 



Use no space after period 
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Illinois Crntinv. ins: H!ducaticn Study 
Illinois Association of the Deaf 
(Contract No. OSPI) 

SPECIAL QUESTIO:o:AIRr. FOR DEAF ADULTS 
(Persons at Icnsi: IS years old) 



My nane is_ 
I live at 



First (5-12) Middle initial (13) Last (1^-25) S(26-27) 



Nu'nber Street (28-35) City or tow-n (56-71) Zip (72-76) 



I an n : 1 j_l nale j 3(a) I a'n years old 

(r^-7) 



(5) 2 l_l fc-male I 



3(b) T am: 1 l_j vhite 3 j_l Spanish -Ar^.er: can 
(8) 2 /~ Negrc or black ^-7 /_/ other 



4, I beca^^.e deaf at] 01 / / birth / / years of as;e 

02 ri less than 3 years old 99 [1 don't know (9-10) 

5, I started sch/^ol when I was years old (11-12) 

6, I stopped school wh&n I was years old (13-1^) 

1. T attended School for the Deaf, 

8, T am still in school: 1 j_l yes 

^£7 no 

9. I have a job now. 1 /_/ ^ 9(a) My job is (17-18) 

do not have a job now. 2 /_/ (16) 
T air* a housewife. 3 / / 

10. I wt^U'd like to learn more about: 

1 /_/ Readin.c; and ^.jritin?^ 5 l_j Sports 
(19) 2 j_l Math or arithnctic /_/ Hobbies 

3 rj My job 7 £1 Arts and crafts 

U / ! r\ new kind o*" work 9 / / Other 



11. I a^n a 'nL'T!)er of: 

] rj :iM'io:s Association o t-- i^o.-^f (20) 1 /~ A club for deaf people (22) 
: /Z7 Trat (21) 1 rj A church for deaf people (23> 
1 jTy Oth.^r (2^) 

12. I '".'a n t t c ^ as k so'^^c n i: v o 'j "^o r o n ^: c t ^ n t: i'low v '.^ u ::e_c L about adu 1 1_ ed u c a t i o n • 
Can u'e send so'^ieone to vour ht^T^e to tal '. to ]/ou? 1 / / yes 2 / / no (25) 



'^'.^ ?Co t Dct^'^ch 

NOTE: If you fill out nnJ return this r\!o s t ; mn.? ■ re by July^ 31, 1973, you will be elit^ibl^ 
for a free nrfr.e craw i nr; (see cnclcrvv' letter from Frer. icent John B. Davis of the 
Tl' inol s Associatioj) <>r the Do.'^!!'^. F'cr^'^ "^*ite ^*cur name and address below: 



:':ar^e 



n(!c:r«;SS 
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National Census of tk Deaf 

PROJECT Of THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OP THE DEAF 



814 Thayer Avenue. Silver Sprint;, Maryland 20910 



Phone: 301 •588-8414 



Sponionnc Organiiitioni ... 



Amrrican Acidtmy of 
Ophth«ImnUjg) and 
OtnlarynKiilosy 

Amfruan Aihletic 
Aisorution .>( ihc Demf 

Amriican Council of 

Am<fn4 an Sp^rch and 
Hraiin< Ajj»oriation 

Bntrd ioi Mikkioni 
(II thr Oe^ii 
Luthrrun fhurch 
Miviuuri .^vnlld 

Confrrcrict* ot Church 
Wnrkf'rt Amoiiif the Deaf 

Confrrenre of Kx^cutivei 
nf AmrtiCdn SchuoU 
for tlir Deaf 

Council ot Orcamzationt 
VrvittK thr Deaf 

Convention uf American 
Inklrtjciurk of the Deaf 

GftUaudei CulleRe 
AJumn: A^sonatuin 

Intematittnal C^lholic Deaf 
AMOcution 

Mdtioiial A^ocialion 
oi Mfaruift it Speech 
Agf ntvf^ 

Maltonal ConKtp&s 
of JewiU) r)e 

Nl#tuni^) Fr.i(»'rnAl Stxri^'iv 
of iUr Prrtf 

Natinntl In^tiUite 

of NeuroliiKical Diieaiet 

and Stroke 

National Rehabilitation 
Assnciaiifjn 

Proffiaiona] RrhabUitation 
Worker* with the Adult 
Deaf 

Reffiitry of Interpreteii 
iox ihp Deaf 

Thf Deafnr^ ReiearcU 

Foundatio n 



Dear Friend: 

When you agreed to participate in the National Cenr.us 
of the Deaf Population, we proinised you complete confiden- 
tiality of all information given to us. You will see pictures 
in the next issue of the Deaf American which show your ques- 
tionnaire being burned in the Montgomery County (Maryland) 
incinerator. So you can be assured that every precaution has 
been taken to keep inf-^rmation about you confidential. 

This mailing is no exception. We are doing it as a ser- 
vice to you, the deaf residents of Illinois, because the 
study being made by the Illinois Association of the Deaf is 
designed to promote your welfare. 

We are sure you will want to cooperate with this study by 
filling out the enclosed ^questionnaire . However, if you dc not 
do so the Illinois Association of the Deaf will not know you 
have received it. Please note that the questionnaire is to be 
returned to the Illinois Association of the Deaf (IAD), not to 
us . 

By handling the IAD request this way, we are preserving 
your privacy as we promised. But we want to do more than pro- 
tect deaf peoples* rights to privacy: we want to contribute 
to their welfare. We think we have done both in this matter. 



Sincere ly, 



Jerome D, Schein 
Director 

National Census of the 
Deaf Population 



Frederick C* Schreiber 
Executive Secretary 
National Association of 
the Deaf 
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OFFICERS 

JOHN B DAVIS. Prevd^n* 
9501 M Tr.DD SVok.e 60076 

POfiPPT P ASIOEPSON 

, i25 Wcbuer Ave. Jo'fc\ofw.='e 62650 

JOHN G OTTO. 
2nd V ce President 
1713 Ho'mei. Sr.' rql.e'd 62704 

Al VAM NtvBl 

4326 W Augus«o B'vd . -cooo 60651 
THEODORE HUBER 
170R l.nden. JocVionvit'e 62650 

TRUSTEES 

David mUDGEtt 

FAPI A MEISON 
EDITOR 

STATE.WIDE BULLETIN 

C^ES'FR 5 OE'EP 
470^ Pnii' rn rh.can" ^r^dO 

EDUCATION 

POBEOT DOnOGHijF. Cha.fmnn 
230 P.dqe Av(» . E*nr«on 60202 

ISD LEADERSHIP AWARD 

655 S D<oi"Of»d Jof i.\onvi!'f 62650 
LAW 

Al VA'^J hslEVEl, rKoirmOn 
43?6 W Auqu\»n P.'*H . Ck.cqoo 6065^ 

MEMBERSHIP 

»7I7 H .u.o Sf '-n' e'd 6270-^ 

MENTAL HEALTH 

DAVE "KENNEDY. CHoirman 
632 *^rontoqe "d . Morten GrOv^? 60'D53 

TELEVISION 

POSEOT P A^JD£tJSO^i C^nirman 
125 Webi'e' A^f- JacVic^v I'e 6/650 

TRAFFIC BUREAU 

HARPY STOOm. CHo>rmon 
4972 ti ^.'otiU.cV. 60630 

WAYS AND MEANS 

JA.».«ES CAP^EP Oxaitmar, 

190 Bou!dt' " 'I Pcj'v AorCfO 60538 
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Dear Friend: 

The Illinois Association of the Deaf has been awarded 
the responsibility of preparing a proposal for a Statewide 
program of Basic, Continuing and Vocational Education for 
Deaf Adults. If accepted, this proposal will be included 
in a bill to be introduced in the State Legislature in 
January 197^o 

To help us prepare this proposal, you are being asked 
to fill out the enclosed questionnaire and return it 
immediately in the postage-paid envelope also enclosed. 
If you do so, your name will be included in a special 
drawing for s. cash prize to be held at the IAD Convention 
banquet on Saturday night, August 18th at the Pick-Congress 
Hotel in Chicago. The IAD will donate 4 cash prizes of 
$25.00 each i:o the" lucky winners in this drawing. However, 
only the names of those whose completed questionnaires are 
returned by July 31, 1973, will be included in the drawinc; . 
Please do not fill out more than one questionnaire. Only 
one will be counted. 

Apart from your chance to win a prize, your cooperation 
in this study will be greatly appreciated. I am sure you 
will want to do your share to help make possible a better 
life for the deaf through better educational opportunities. 



Sincerely yours, 




John B. Davis 
President 



JBDrlp 

NOTE: ATTACHMENTS E and F are envelopes (not included) 
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PROMOTES :iDUCATIOSAl, SOCIAL ASD ECCSOMJC WElFAnE Of THE DEAF 



ITEM 2 



II. 



IIIo 



Illinois Continuing Education Study 
Illinois Association of the Deaf 
(Contract No. H-448, OSPI) 

Follow-up Interview Data Sheet 

Identification NO. 



Verification 
Name: 



Address : 



Year of Birthj 

No. of Dependents 

Education 

Extent: 1--2--3--4--5--6--7 
Quality: 1--2--3--4--5 

Comments: 



Sex 



Marital Status 



Type of Housing_ 



Occupational 
Employed : 



Nature of job: 1 
Specific Job Description 



Unemployed: 



If now employed, duration: 
Comment?: 



1--2--3--4— 5 



If now unemployed, duration: 
Comments : 



1--2 — 3— 4 



Extent 

1. Less than 5th grade 

2. 5th to 8th grade 

3. Some high school 

4. Trade school 

5. Completed high school 

6. Some college 

7. Completed college + beyond 
Quality 

1. Poor 

2. Inadequate 

3. Average 

4. Good 

5. Exce llent 

Housewife only: 

Nature of Job 
1. Unskilled 
2o Semiskilled 

3. Skilled 

4. Professional /Technical 
R - Retired 

A - Apprentice 

Duration (job) 

1. Irregular 

2. Less than 2 years 

3. Less than 5 years 

4. Less than 10 years 

5. Ten years or more 
Duration (unemployed) 

1. Leas than 3 most 

2. 3--6 mos. 

3. 6--12 mos. 

4. 1 year or more 
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ITEM 2 (Cont.) 
Follow-up Interview Data Sheet 



P age Tvo 



III. Occupational (contO 

Advancement : 1--2--3- 
Comments : 



IV. 



Attitude to Job: 

Attitude to Working Contitions: 1--2--3 
Comments: 



Communication Ability (Self Evaluation) 
Quality Content 



Oral: 1 — 2--3--4--5 
Manual: 1--2--3--4--5 
Writing: 1--2--3--4--5 
Reading: 1--2--3--4--5 

Comments : 



1--2--3--4--5 
1--2--3—4—5 
1--2--3--4--5 
1--2 — 3— 4--5 



Advancement 

1. None 

2. Raise in pay but no 
promotion 

3. Less than normal raise in 
pay and promotion 

4. Normal or better raise in 
pay and promotion 

Attitude 

1. Dislikes 

2. Indifferent 

3. Likes 

Degree of Ability 

1. Poor/ inadequate 

2. Fair 

3. Average 

4. Good 

5. Excellent 



V. Social Skills 

Family: 1--2--3--4--5 
Peers: 1--2--3--4--5 
General Society: l-'-2--3--4--5 
Comments : 



Social Skills 

1. Non-observable 

2. Inadequate/minimal 

3. Subnormal to inadequate 
4* Normal 

5. Above normal 



VT. Use of Leisure 



ERIC 



Activities: 
Comments : 



1--2--3--4— 5— 6 



Values: 

Comments ; 



1 — 2 — 3--4--5 



Nature of Activities 

1. Home improvement 

2. Creative (arts and crafts) 

3. Physical 

4. Social 

5. In te 1 lec tua 1 /cultural 

6. Unique talent 

Values 

1 . Passivc/nnn-constriicL 1 v<' 

2. Independent/.sel C-ful f i U Inj; 

3. Family centered 

4. Varied 

5. Rich/rewarding 
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Follow-up Interview Data Sheet 



Page Three 



VII, Adult Education Needs 
Type; 1--2--3--4 — 5 
Comments : 



Instructional methods : 1--2--3--4--5 
Comments : 



VIII- Motivation 

Desire to Improve: 1--2--3--4--5 
Comments : 



TY£e 

1. Adult basic 

2. General academic through 
high school 

3. Vocational 

4. Arts and crafts 

5. Special interests 

Methods 

1. Deaf teacher/low verbal 

2. Deaf teacher or direct 
sign language 

3. Interpreter with tutor help 
4- Interpreter 

5. No supportive service needed 

Desire to improve 

1. Poor prospect for continuing 
educat ion 

2. Questionable prospect 

3. Good prospect with favorable 
condit ions 

4. Good prospect for suitable 
courses 

5. Excellent prospect 



General Remarks; 
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ITEM 2 (a) 



Illinois Continuing Education Study 

Instructions to Field Agents for Making Entrees in 
Follow-up Interview Data Sheet 

§ 

General Instructions 

1. Make appointment for a specific day and time with each person to be 
interviewed • Appointments may be made by mail or in person. 

2. At the beginning of each interview, explain the purpose of the inter- 
view and its importance. 

3» Assure the interviewee of the confidentiality of the information he 
supplies, and the importance of correct answer s--to find out how deaf 
people really feel about their own lives and what they think they need 
to live fuller lives. 

4# Make sure each question is understood. Use whatever mode of communica- 
tion: signs, f ingerspelling, lipreading, writing (or combinations of 
them), are most conducive for understanding. 

5. If questions are not directly answered despite your efforts, try to 
get answers indirectly. Make fullest possible use of spaces on data 
sheet for your comments. 

6. Be tactful and respectful at all times. Avoid areas to which the 
interviewee shows he is sensitive. Express appreciation for his 
cooperation* 

7. Your questions with respect to certain items on the data sheet should 
be geared to the age and employment status of the interviewee: 

a. If he or she is 65 years old or older and retired^ the questions 
should be related to what senior citizens need--mainly better 
use of leisure time, but also information on social security 
and medicare, as well as better ways of living on their current 
income. 

b. Persons under 35 would be more interested in career development 
and/or advancement. 

c. Persons in the middle years would have a greater variety of 
interests: not only job improvement, but also improved family 
relations, better use of leisure time , etc. 
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Instructions to Field Aj^ ents Pa^e Two 

Specific Instructions for Data Sheet 
Preliminary 

1. Each agent will be given a copy of the basic questionnaire of each 
person to be interviewed. This basic questionnaire should be used 
to verify identification of the person interviewed* If it turns out 
that you have the wrong person, discontinue the interview iinmed lately. 

2. Do not fill in numerical ratings in front of interviewee if it 
appears that he may be sensitive to your evaluation of him; make 

the ratings after interview is completed on the basis of your comments. 

3. Identification number . Copy number shown in upper right-hand corner 
of basic questionnaire. 

A. The following sections with Roman numerals refer to the corresponding 
section of the data sheet. 

I. Verification --Fill in all data required and check against basic 
questionnaire for consistency. Note differences. 

Year of birth '-last 2 digits 

Sex--M or F 

Marital Status M^married S-slngle D-dlvorced W-wldowed 

Type of housing — Indicate whether own home, apartment or room, 
whether lives with parents, condition of neighborhood, etc. 

II. Education 

Circle number opposite '^Extent'' and "Quality" that best des- 
cribes how much schooling the interviewee had and the quality of 
that schooling. Use the criteria shown on the data sheet* The 
decision on quality is to be based on your observation of the 
language he uses and his general intellectual level. If in doubt, 
or if case is unusual in any way, note in ''comments." 

III. Occupational 

Check employment status on first line. Check only one box. 
If housewife normally works less than half-time, count as housewife; 
otherwise count as employed or unemployed. 

Write down specific job de^:; ription. If you are in no dcubt 
about classification of nature of job, circle appropriate number. 
If interviewee is ''retired" or an "apprentice," write "R" or "A", 
respectively, instead of a circle* E«g. 
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ITEM 2(a) (Cont. ) 



Instructlono to Field Agents Page Three 

Circle appropriate numbers to indicate duration of employment 
or unemployment J whichever applies. If housewife was checked on 
first line , ne Ithei. qpplies. 

Advancement , Attitude to Job and Attitude to Working Conditiovis 
apply only if "employed" was checked on first line. Otherwise 
leave blank. Please note that only one set of criteria is supplies 
for both "attitudes." 

IV, Communication Ability 

The evaluation of these items should be what the Interviewee 
himself thinks they are. However, you should comment if you feel 
he is incorrect in his self -appraisal based on the way he communicates 
with you. Note that quality refers to ability to communicate 
clearly. E.g. "l go movies" is clear enough but very simple; "l 
expect to go to the movies tonight," is saying the same thing in 
a clearer, more complex and thorough way. Agents may wish to bring 
suitable materi'Uls to test writing and reading levels. Newspapers, 
Deaf American, Silent News may be useful. Also check existence of 
reading matter in home. 

Content , however, refers to the ability to communicate a wide 
variety of matters; it refers to the diversity and depth of matters 
that the person can discuss. . 

V. Social Skills 

Family skills refers to the persons ability to live effectively 
in a family as father, mother or child. Peers refers to other deaf 
people. General society refers to both hearing and deaf people 
with whom the person comes into contact, for business reasons or 
otherwise. 

VI. Use of leisure 

Under Activities , more than one number may be circled, if 
actual activities are varied but identify major activity with a 
check ([/) above number circled. Values should refer to major 
activity only. Use comments space to clarify. 

VII. Adult Education Needs 

If "Special Interests" apply, more than one number may be 
circled under "Type. Use comments space to indicate details. 
Under Instructional Methods , use your own judgement as to what 
is best for the person. 
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Instructions to Field Agents Page Four 



VIII. Motivation 

In evaluating this item, keep in mind that deaf people have 
had virtually no past opportunities for adult education. Therefore, 
their sense of need may be dead or almost so. The extent of their 
desire to improve must therefore often be judged, not by direct 
statements they make, but by what they consider worthwhile goals. 

General Remarks 

Use this space to make comments that do not fit in elsewhere 
on this data sheet. Do this immediately after the interview while 
your memory of it is still fresh. Please sign and return completed 
data sheets as soon as possible. You should return them all at 
o^c^ o^ly if you complete all your interviews within a week. Return 
them to: 

Illinois Continuing Education Study 
8041 Kildare Avenue 
Skokie, IL 60076 
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ILLINOIS CONTINUING EDUCATION STUDY 
Illinois Association of the Deaf 
(Contract No. H-448, OSPI) 



Survey of Existing Educational and Social Service 
Programs for Deaf Adults 

1. Name of Agency 

2. Address 

3. Name of Director 

4. Type of Program 

5. Do your deaf clients often need continuing education services? 

6. Do you provide these services?^ 

1 * Do you refer deaf persons to other agencies for such services? 

If so, please list names of such agencies 



8« Source of funds for adult education services, if provided 

9. Is program permanent or short-term? 

10. Other relevant information 



11. Total number of deaf adults currently receiving education services (if 
available) 

12. We are planning to mail a questionnaire on adult education needs directly 
to deaf persons in the State. Can you make your mailing list of deaf 
persons available for this purpose? /_/ yes }_l no 

If your answer to #12 is "no," can it be arranged for your agency to mail 

out the questionnaires? / / yes l_l no 

Prepared by 

Title 

Telephone No. 
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Field 



Illinois Continuing Education Study 
Card Outline for Basic Questionnaire 



Card 
Columns 



Item 



Code 



Remarks 



Card No. 1 



1--4 Identification No. 0001-1215 

Name : 

5--12 First Alpha 

13 Middle Initial 

14--25 Last 
26--27 Suffix 
Address : 

28--55 Street and number 

56--71 City or town 

72--76 Zip code 5 digits 

80 Card Identification 1 



Upper right har 
corner of form 



Jr., etc. 

"55** misprintec 
*'35" on form 
Shown on form 



Card No. 2 



1 
2 

3 
4 



6 
7 
8 



9(a) 
10 



1--4 

5 

8 



'10 



•12 
-14 



11- 
13- 

15 

16 



17--19 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 



Identification No. 
Sex 

Age (years) 
Race 

Age at onset 



Age entered school 
Age left school 
Still in school? 

Employment status 



Present occupation 

Areas of interest: 

Reading and writing 
Math or arithmetic 
Improving on present job 
Learning new job 
Sports 
Hobbies 

Arts and crafts 
Other 



0001-99 

1 Male 

2 Female 

1 White 

2 Negro 

01 Birth 

02 Less than 3 
03-98 Actual age 
99 Don* t know 



1 Yes 

2 No 

1 Working 

2 Not working 

3 Housewife 

As coded on form 



Upper right han 
corner of form 



Erroneously sho 
on form as Col. 
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Card Outline for Basic Questionnaire (cont,) 



Page Two 



11 



12 
13 

14 

15 
16 



30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 

36 



To be 
assigned 

72-"76 

80 



Organization membership 
IAD 
Frat 

Club for Deaf 
Church for Deaf 
Other 
Agrees to interview 

Special case 

Hard of hearing 
Mul ti -handicapped 

Geographical region 



Zip code 

Card identification 



1 Yes 
1 Yes 
1 Yes 
1 Yes 

1 Yes 

2 No 

1 

2 

To be 
assigned 

5 digits 
shown on form 
2 



Added to form 



Will be entered in 
card after manual 
punching 
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ITEM 5 



Illinois Continuing Education Study 

Tabulations and listings of Cards Punched from Basic Questionnaire 

Controls (Note: Tabulations to be made with card jH only) 
Grand total 

Totals by age group 
Males, total 

Males by age group 
Females, total 

Females by age group 
White, total 
Black, total 
Spanish-American, total 
Other, total 
Race unknown, total 

Totals by geographic region (combinations of zip codes to be supplied) 
Separately for 

persons under age 65 

and age 65 and over plus unknown, respectively. 
All tabulations on two-part paper 

Listings 

(Use card or or both as indicated ) 

1. In alpha sequence showing all information, obtain total record 

count. (card only) 

2. In sequence by identification number, showing all information on 

each card and obtaining total record count (separate listings 
to be made with cards #1 and ^^2). 

3. In sequence by identification number (int.) and zip code (minor) 

for each of the following groups (card #2 only). 

(a) code 1 col. 35, code 1 col. 15 

(b) code 1 col. 35, codes 0 or 2 col. 15 

(c) code 2 col. 35 

(d) code 0 col. 35 

All listings should be double-spaced on two-part paper. 



Totals for Tabulations 

(Note: If tabulations are prepared on IBM 360/20, totals will be 
obtained in 2 sets as indicated) 

Set No. 1 



deafness (cols . 9-- 10) 
(Code 01) 
(Code 02) 
(Codes 03 — 18) 
(Codes 19 and over) 
(Code blank or 00) 

114 



1. Total record count 

2. Count by age group of onset of 

Birth 

Less than 3 years 
3--18 years 
19 years and over 




Not given 
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Totals for Tabulations (cont.) 



Page Two 



4. 
5. 



Count by number of years in school (cols. 13 
Less than 8 
8—16 

17 and over 

Unknown (cols. 13--14 or cols. 11--12 blank or 00) 
Count: Number still in school (code 1, col. 15) 
Count: Employment status (col. 16) 



14 minus cols. 11--12) 



Count; 



Set No. 2 



Working 


(Code 


1) 






Not working 


(Code 


2) 






Housewife 


(Code 


3) 






Unknown 


(Code 


blank or zero) 


Organization membership (Cols. 30* 


-34) 


IAD 


Code 1 




Col. 


30 


Frat 


ti 




II 


31 


Club 


ti . 




tt 


32 


Church 


If 4 




f 1 


33 


Other 


tl 4 




II 


34 


Two or more 






Col. 


30--34 


None 






Col. 


30--34 


record count 










Type of job 


(col. 17) 








Professional , 


technical 


and 


kindred 


workers 



Count; 

Managers and adminis trators 
Clerical and kindred workers 
Craftsmen and kindred workers 
Operatives 
Laborers 
Service workers 
Occupation not reported 
Sheltered workshop 
Field of interest (cols. 21-~28) 
Reading and writing 
Math 

Present job 
New job 
Sports 
Hobbies 

Arts and crafts 
Other 
Two or more 

None 0 
Count: Interview status (Col. 35) 
Yes Code 1 

No Code 2 

Blank Code 0 



(Code 1) 
(Code 2) 
(Code 3) 
(Code 4) 
(Code 5) 
(Code 6) 
(Code 7) 
(Code 8) 
(Code 9) 

Col. 21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 

Cols. 21--28 (Optional 
Cols. 21 — 28 
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ITEM 6 
FOLLOW-UP INTERVIEWS 



CARD OUTLINE AND CODING GUIDE 



COLUMNS 


ITEM 


CODE 


1-4 


Identification No, 


Same as basic form 


5-6 


Regional Code 


Chicago NE 01 






NW 02 






Near SE 03 






Far SE 04 






SW 05 






Suburbs N 06 






NW 07 






W 08 






S 09 






Springf ield-Jacksonvi lie 10 






Rockford 11 






East St. Louis 12 






Peoria 13 


7 - 8 


Agent Code 


Allen 01 






Brown 02 






Myles 03 






Raci 04 






Hazel 05 






Dukes 06 






Fitzpatrlck 07 






Cantwell 08 






Martinez 09 






Warshawsky 10 






Crov/e 11 






Pickell 12 






Fairvood 13 






Seller 14 






Forrestal 15 






Bulliner 16 






Mudgett 17 






Wahl 18 






Toerpe 19 






Early 20 


9-10 


Year of Birth 


Last 2 digits 


11 


Sex 


M(l) or F(2) 


12 


Mari tal Status 


Married 1 






Single 2 


13 


No. of Dependents 


Actual No, 0-9 


14 


Type of Housing 


Own Home 1 






Rent Home 2 






Rent Apt. 3 



Home-Live with parents 4 
Apartment-Live with parents 5 
Other 6 
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FOLLOW-UP INTERVIEWS (Cont.) 


Page Tv 


15-16 


Education 




15 


Extnet 


Codes 1-7 


16 


Quality 


Codes 1-5 


17-23 


Occupational 




17 


Employment Status 


Employed 1 






Unemployed 2 






Housewife 3 


18 


Nature of Job 


Codes 1-4 


19 


Duration - If Employed 


Codes 1-5 


20 


Duration - If Unemployed 


Codes 1-4 


21 


Advancement (if employed) 


Codes 1-4 


22 


Attitude to Job (if employed) 


Codes 1-3 


23 


Attitude to Job Working Conditions 


Codes 1-3 


24-31 


Communication Ability 




24 


Quality - Oral 


Codes 1-5 


25 


- Manual 


Codes 1-5 


26 


- Writing 


Codes 1-5 


27 


- Reading 


Codes 1-5 


28 


Content - Oral 


Codes 1-5 


29 


- Manual 


Codes 1-5 


30 


- Writing 


Codes 1-5 


31 


- Reading 


Codes 1-5 


32-34 


Social Skills 




32 


Family 


Codes 1-5 


33 


Peers 


Codes 1-5 


34 


General Society 


Codes 1-5 


35-45 


Use of Leisure 




35 


Activities 


Code 1 


3b 




Code 2 


37 




Code 3 


38 




Code 4 


39 




Code 5 


40 




Code 6 


41 


Values 


Code 1 


42 




Code 2 


43 




Code 3 


44 




Code 4 


45 




Code 5 


46-55 


Adult Education Needs 




46 


Type 


Cede 1 


47 




Code 2 


48 




Code 3 


49 




Code 4 


50 




Code 5 


51 


Instructional Methods 


Code 1 


52 




Code 2 


53 




Code 3 


54 




Code 4 


55 




Code 5 




Motivation 




56 


Desire to Improve 


Code 1-5 


80 


Card Identification 


G.P* 3 
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ILLINOIS CONTINUING EDUCATION STUDY 
Outline of Listing and Tabulations of Cards Prepared 
from Follow-Up Interview Data Sheets 

LISTINGS AND TABULATIONS 

List all cards in sequence of Identification Number (Columns 1-4), 

showing all information and obtai.ning a total card count. 

Tabulate by Region Code (Columns 5-6) as follows: 
Regions 01-05 Combined (Chicago) 
Regions 06-09 Combined (Chicago Suburbs) 

Regions 10-13 Combined (Remainder of State) 

All Regions Combined 

For each regional grouping and for the total obtain counts of each 

code 0 through 9 in each column as follows: 
Verification (Columns 11-14) 



Column 11 


Sex 




Column 12 


Marital 


Status 


Column 13 


Number of Dependants 


Column 14 


Type of 


Housing 


Education (Columns 15 


-16) 




Column 15 


Extent 




Column 16 


Ou^-.lity 




Employment (Columns 1 


7-23) 




Column 17 


Status 




Column 18 


Nature of Job if Employed 


Column 19 


Duration 


of Job if Employed 


Column 20 


Duration of Unemployment 


Column 21 


Advancement on Job 


Column 22 


Attitude 


to Job 


Column 23 


Attitude 


to Working Conditions 


Cotitmunica tion Skills 


(Columns 24-31) 




Column 24 


Quality 


- Oral 


Column 25 




- Manual 


Column 26 




- Writing 


Column 27 




- Reading 


Column 28 


Content 


- Oral 


Column 29 




- Manual 


Column 30 




- Writing 


Column 31 




- Reading 


Social Relationships 


(Columns 32-34) 




Column 32 


Fami ly 




Column 33 


Peers 




Column 34 


General 


Society 


Use of Leisure (Columns 35-45) 




Columns 35-40 


Activities 


Columns 41-45 


Values 




Adult Education Needs 


(Columns 46-55) 




Columns 46-50 


Type 




Columns 51-55 


Methods 





Desire to Improve (Column 56) 
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"JUNIQR^^ COLLEGE A BIG BOY NOW 

At a time when enrollments at four-year colleges are sagging, Illinois' 
community colleges are growing faster than ever. 

Enrollment in two-year public colleges has soared to more than 190,000, 
an increase of 183 percent since 1965, and more than half of all college 
students in the state attend community colleges. 

In fact, many community colleges, including most of the Chicago City Colleges, 
are operating at capacity during the regular term and during summer sessions. 

'*The system is very successful,'' said Frank Fowle, the first president of 
the Illinois Junior College Board and still a member of the board. 

"There has been enormous growth in the over-all student body - di?ytime, 
evening and part time - together with a broad development of programs in the 
areas of transfer programs, technical and vocational programs, adult educa- 
tion, continuing education, experimental education, and so on." 

During the 1950s and early 1960s there were several community colleges — 
they were called junior colleges then -- scattered around Illinois. In 1959 
the General Assembly authorized independent junior college districts, but 
the state lacked a plan for their orderly development. 

When the Illinois Board of Higher Education was established in 1961 and the 
board subsequently published a master plan for education, the state committed 
itself to a massive outlay of funds for a statewide system of community 
colleges. 

Former Gov. Otto Kerner urged the creation of such a system in his 1964 
inaugural address, and the General Assembly approved it in 1965. The legis- 
lation placed great emphasis on vocational education, which was almost non- 
existent in most junior colleges. 

When the Illinois Junior College Board was created in 1965 most of the schools 
were deserving of the title "junior" college. Most were just places where 
college dropouts went to build up their grade-point averages so they could 
be readmitted to a four-year college. Many of the colleges operated out of 
local high schools, offering courses only in the evening* 

Now the community colleges have moved onto their own campuses. They award 
two-year associate degrees. They train welders, morticians, nurses, sec- 
retaries and realtors, and offer adult courses in home gardening, coronary 
care^ golfj tennis and child care. 

(Reprinted from Chicago Daily News "Insight" column, September 11, 1973) 
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Page Two 



classes are held from early morning to late at night in hospitals, apartment 
complexes, factories, restaurants, stores and private homes. 

In short, if a subject has anything at all to do with education, you'll 
find it somewhere in the community college system. 

Unlike four-year colleges, the community college serves the educational and 
cultural needs of virtually every segment of the population. It is inte- 
grally tied into the community, depending on it for money and offering 
courses to fill particular local needs. 

It is the financial tie to the local community that makes the community 
college such a unique institution of higher education. In fiscal year 1972 
local taxes provided ^f5.9 percent of operating revenue for community colleges, 
and state aid provided 37.1 percent. 

Revenues for capital expenditures are provided on a 75 percent state, 25 
percent local matching basis. 

Since the colleges must depend on local support for such a large part of 
their budget, they become quite sensitive to local needs. 

Just how well community colleges have lived up to their name can be seen by 
some statistics on the age of students. Statewide, A9 percent of community 
college students are over the traditional 18-21 college age. 

Thirty-five percent are 21-35, 11 percent are 36-50, and three percent are 
over 51. 

Two of the Chicago City Colleges, Loop and Kennedy-King, have even higher 
percentages of older students, 81 and 70 percent respectively. 

Another indication of community acceptance is the high number of students 
in vocational education. In the fall of 1972, 67,000 students, or 35 percent 
of those in community colleges, were enrolled in occupational programs. 
Among schools with the higher percentage of occupational enrollment were 
Southwest College with 62 percent and Kennedy-King with 64 percent. 

Younger students also are being served. Most schools have agreements that 
permit advanced high school students to take courses for credit at the 
colleges. 

Most schools also work with local high schools or businesses to develop 
programs. William Rainey Harper College in Palatine will offer a teacher 
aide certificate program this fall. 

Persons who want to become involved in education but don't have time to 
acquire a four-year degree can still work with children under the Harper 
program and may even be encouraged to continue their education with the 
goal of becoming a teacher. 
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By Aug. 1, 1974, all persons in the state will have a chance to take advantage 
of community college offerings, because all areas of the state must be in 
a community college district by then. 

Rodney Berg, president of the College of DuPage in Glen Ellyn, said the total 
impact of the community college system is yet to be fait. 

**U1 timately , he said, "the community college will be the agent of universal 
higher education in the same way the high school extended the range of 
education in the early years of this century, 

"Illinois has yet to understand what the junior college is. Your start 
with the community. The community college attempts to meet the educational 
needs at the post-secondary level not being met elsewhere. 

*'So we have PhD's taking coursework with housewives who have little educa- 
tional experience. " 

"Community Colleges serve all the people," said Herbert Zeitlin, president 
of Triton College in River Grove, one of the largest career centers in the 
Midwest. "They tend to foster vertical movement in society." 

Community colleges are drastically altering education patterns. 

By law they cannot set admission requirements. This open-door policy com- 
bined with the low cost has attracted many persons not previously reached 
by higher education, such as minority groups and persons over the traditional 
college age. 

The availability of occupational courses, many of which are geared to local 
needs, gives students a chance to find the program best suited to their needs. 

Many students who think they belong in a college program end up in a voca- 
tional program and vice versa. 

Berg tells this story about crossovers: 

"One student came to get a bookkeeping course to keep his job and he ended 
up with a PhD. Now he is teaching at UCLA. Another student came to ge t a 
degree and now he runs a successful construction firm in Seattle." 

Illinois Easter Junior Colleges, which has three campuses and covers 3,000 
square miles in its district, soon will offer two special programs for local 
residents. One is a petroleum technology program and the other is a coal 
technology program for prospective miners. 

These new programs illustrate one of the great appeals of the community 
colleges, their accessibility and flexibility, characteristics not often 
found in senior colleges. 
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Other things that make the community colleges so attractive are low cost - 
in Chicago students don't even pay tuition - and the trend for young persons 
to try two years of college to see how they like it. Many students feel 
safer in community colleges instead of senior institutions, where dropout 
rates go as high as 50 percent. 

Although community colleges must operate on the open-door policy they have 
been forced to limit enrollments because of financial limitations. The 
College of DuPage, for exarrple, has seen four proposals for tax increases 
defeated . 

"There are a lot of things we would like to see our students have,'* said 
Berg, "but we just can't afford them. We now offer, and will continue to 
offer, high quality education. This is one area we will not compromise. 
However, we are going to continue to make every effort to see that our 
growth pattern is held in line with our financial support." 

Enrollment at Kennedy-King College totalled 4,927 in spring, 1972, but when 
the school moved to a new campus that fall, enrollment jumped to 7,S6«4. 

Thus, there are many indications that, given the financial support Illinois' 
corr?.unity college system will continue to grow and will continue to be one 
of the finest in the nation. 
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